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Nobody can deny, either, that the best place in the West to buy Fine 
Pictures in Oil or Water Color, or in any of the finer methods of repro- 
duction, in which the charm of immortal originals is preserved, is at 


Che Noonan & Kocian Galleries, 
617 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


Artistic Framing a Specialty. 
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ST. LOUIS TO THE SOUTHEAST 
via Ullinois Central Railroad. 


Two Trains Daily to 
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Through Sleeping Cars. 
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Vol. 11 of THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. It will 

be entitled “A Golden Book.” The subject matter 
will bean ‘appreciation’ of ‘‘Marius, the Epicurean,’ 
the philosophical novel by the greatest stylist of the end 
of the century, not excepting Stevenson. The novel, of 
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GET A MOVE FOR REFORM! 





IMPORTANCE OF CLEAN WORLD’S FAIR ADMINISTRATION. 





HE municipal affairs of the City of St. Louis are, 
i perhaps, in the worst condition they have ever seen. 
The city’s revenue is entirely inadequate for its 
current expenses. The tax rate is high; the assessment of 
real estate at the top notch. The increase in personalty 
subject to taxation is disappointingly small, and the consti- 
tutional limitation upon the city’s power to borrow makes it 
impossible, at present, to obtain available tunds to make 
necessary improvements. 

Among these improvements those which are most press- 
ing are a City Hospital, for which there is a sufficient fund 
on hand to make a beginning, but not to finish it; an Insane 
Asylum, Poor House, and a Female Hospital. There are 
miles upon miles of streets which need reconstruction or 
repair, the smoke nuisance is intolerable, the water supply 
is scarcely adequate, and of a quality wholly unsatisfactory, 
the city jail and central police station are inadequate to the 
city’s needs, and the uncleanliness of the streets has risen 
to the magnitude of an intolerable nuisance. 

& 

The MIRROR has dealt with the details of evil local 
conditions with almost ‘‘damnable iteration’’ for more than 
six months. The daily papers have, according to their 
various political prejudices, ‘‘shown up’’ the misdeeds of 
the office holders ‘‘on the other side.’’ The conclusion to 
be reached from the criminations and recriminations of 
both parties is, that both the party machines are rotten. 
There is a large, decent element in both the great political 
parties that is dissatisfied and disgusted with the badness 
of partisan administration. There is a general feeling 
among those who are not place-hunters or tax-eaters that 
the city has suffered enough from maladministration of its 
affairs. The continuous exposure of municipal rottenness 
has almost reached a stage at which it ceases to excite sur- 
prise. It is such an oft-told tale that the demand among 
the better people is now for something more than an expo- 
sure of the horrible details. The people know the facts. 
They want a remedy. They know what the different 
gangs have done. They want to know now what is to be 
done to break the power of the gangs. They are agreed 
that something must be done, but what is that something? 
The demand is for a plan of reform and, after the plan, for 
a man to embody the idea before the people. Unless a 
plan be formulated, there is an excellent prospect that either 
one of the political machines will capture the city adminis- 
tration and proceed to hold a particularly high and wild 
revel over the added spoils which will be theirs to handle in 
connection with the necessary preparations for the World’s 


Fair. 
wt 


Will the good people of the City of St. Louis let the 
fight be waged between the Ziegenhein Merchants’ League 
gang on the one side, and the Harry Hawes Jefferson Club 
gang on the other? Which one soever of these that may 
win, what have the decent tax-payers to expect? Nothing. 
A victory for either gang only means more incompetence, 
neglect and corruption. A victory for either will be con- 
strued as carte blanche to the triumphant gang to carry on its 
saturnalia of plunder. 

r 

The MIRROR has proposed an independent, non-parti- 
san, reform movement. This paper has no faith whatever, 
at present, in any promise of reform within either party. 
The present situation is one that calls for civic patriotism, 
and not tor partisanism. The credit of the city is at stake. 
The election of spoilsmen will endanger the World’s Fair. 
The people will not stand for taxation to be wasted by 





pushes. The city has been blighted in the eyes of the 
world by official mismanagement of funds, by the evidences 
everywhere in the town that there is no desire to make the 
city presentable. Bad government has made the town a 
synonym for backwardness and even barbarism. It is not 
a question, now, with the reputable, cleanly, intelligent 
St. Louisan what party shall control St. Louis. The ques- 
tion is, whether present conditions shall continue, and grow 
worse, until the city shall become a place to be avoided by 
investors, fled by those who have invested here, mocked 
and ridiculed as a dry-rotted community, and all its preten- 
sions to metropolitanism shown to be the ignorant pride of 
a population in a condition tending to civic and commer- 
cial petrifaction or putrefaction. Another term of 
Ziegenhein will make the city a disgrace. A further ex- 
pansion of Police Board rule will make the town a reproach 
to municipal civilization. More politics in government will 
paralyze the community, morally and financially, and 
will brand the individuals who make up the com- 
munity as a lot of indolent and unintelligent mudsills. 
There must be a sweeping away of politics and a 
deal that shall put office to 
administer the city for our city and not for a party. Un- 
less we can have a clean sweep and an installation of clean 
men in office, the World’s Fair may not be held, or, if it be 
held under gang auspices, it will be a rickety farce. The 
city must be the greatest part of the World’s Fair exhibit. 
It won’t do to try to have a World’s Fair in St. Louis that 
shall illustrate the contrast of a diamond stud in a dirty 
shirt. It won’t do to try to have the World’s Fair at all, if 
we can’t assure the people that the city will be well admin- 
istered. The people simply will not vote to tax themselves 
further, if they are not sure that the taxes will be expended 


new men in 


properly; if they are not sure that the right sort of men 
will be in office to expend the money. The people have no 
faith in either party machine. Reform under any party 
banner will not go down with the people. They will laugh 
at such ascheme. Ordinarily, independent movements are 
the forlornest of forlorn hopes, but now an independent 
movement is the on/y hope. Now, the atrocities of both 
party machines are freshin mind. Now, the people are 
fully aware that the gangs stand in together. Now, the 
World’s Fair enterprise is a matter in which every citizen 
is interested. The city has had a black eye. It has been 
out at elbow and down at heel. Every citizen feels the 
humiliation and knows the cause. Every citizen knows 
that if the next election result in a partisan triumph and the 
perpetuation of present conditions, he will appear patheti- 
cally absurd as an American and dully unaware of his own 
interests, and will be justified in prefacing his opinions, 


when he goes away from home, with the phrase: ‘I’m 
from St. Louis: don’t laugh.”’ 
et 

This, says some one, is a diatribe. Perhapsitis. But 


it’s true, and every man in the city who is capable of intelli- 
gent, consecutive thought for five minutes will admit the 
truth. He will admit that the conditions that have pre- 
vailed in the city have been such as to obscure, for the rest 
of the world, the good things that may be said for the city, 
and thereare many. St. Louis is a great city, but it isa 
city whose greatness is not represented in any way in the 
administration of its public affairs. What is wanted is an 
administration that will show that we have great business 
interests and greet business men here, an administration 
that will give us a city that looks as if it were inhabited by 
up-to-date people. We haven’t been able to get sucha 
city out of political administration. On the contrary, we 
have got acity administered by a clown, looted by gang- 
sters, lapsing into decay as to its public works, devoid of 
any evidence of public spirit, laughed at for its inability to 
preserve the peace and sneered at when it is mentioned in 
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connection with progress. The city is better than the 
government it has had. The city does not reflect, in its ap- 
peal to the observer, the characteristics of its inhabitants. To 
make the city reflect the characteristics of its better in- 
habitants, is the aim of an independent movement. If an 
independent movement cannot succeed here, then this is the 
only community in the civilized world in which the good 
citizens do not outnumber the bad; it is the only city in the 
civilized world in which a majority of the people are content 
to let bad drift to worse and worst. 
J 

Now what sort of an independent movement shall we 
have? There is talk of a movement for municipal owner- 
ship and the Socialist programme. Without passing upon 
the abstract merits of municipal ownership it may be said 
thatthe agitation of a reform movement along those lines 
will not be successful. Too many will regard the move- 
ment as revolutionary. Neither the general business com- 
munity, the professional elements, nor the illy distinguished 
workingman element could. be interested in such a move- 
A reform movement that shall proceed along 
interests must fail, 


ment. 
the line of a war upon vested 
and a municipal ownership campaign will frighten the 
vested interests. The fact is, that the municipal owner- 
ship programme must depend, as does every other pro- 
gramme, for its value, upon men, and, without discourtesy to 
those who may be urging the municipal ownership pro- 
gramme, it may be said that the community at large will 
not be likely to vote into office candidates of the sort that 
are usually identified with such movements. Municipal 
ownership involves such a sweeping change in affairs, and 
the idea presents such a prospect of dangerous innovations 
under the auspices of men who seem to regard possession 
as evidence of theft, that the very elements in the com- 
munity to which we must look for the effective strength of 
a reform movement would be repelled from any such pro- 
gramme. The Meriwether idea will not do as the motive 
force of a reform movement. 
st 

What is most immediately needed is a reform that will 
give us men in offize who will properly administer affairs 
in accordance with the ideal of government hitherto pre- 
vailing. We want men to administer affairs honestly 
under the present municipal system. The system is not 
proved bad. The trouble is, that the men who have oper- 
ated the system have been bad. The people of St. Louis 
want men in office who will deal fairly by all the people, 
collect taxes from all the people, expend the taxes for all 
thepeople. The immediate trouble has been that while the 
money collected has not been generally collected it has 
been badly expended. The things done by the municipality 
under the present system have not been well done. We have 
not good streets, good charitable institutions, good sewers, 
as things now are. What reason is there to suppose that, 
by giving the municipality more things to do, the result 
will be attained of having all the things better done? If 
we have not good streets, or good hospitals, or good water 
under municipal control, how would we have better street- 
car service or better gas service? It seems to be a counsel 
of common sense to say that the best thing St. Louis can 
do right now is to elect good mento do properly the things 
under municipal auspices now so ill done, rather than to 
give more duties over to the city. Let us have the city do 
well what it does not do well at present. Let us get to 
work to elect men whose character will be a guarantee that 
the work to be done under_the present system will be well 
Then, maybe, the enlargement of municipal over 
If it can 


done. 
private corporate functions could be taken up. 
be shown that good men will have the city do its work well 
the municipal ownership cause will be aided. Men must 
come before systems. Let us try the experiment of good 
men in office before we try to change the system which is 
mostly bad because of bad men. If the municipal owner- 
ship people are in favor of their idea, they will join in the 
movement for good men and keep their system in abey- 


ance. 
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The next municipal election will take place in April, 
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1901. I£ old precedents are to be followed, the next city 
administration—in whose term all preparations for the 
World’s Fair must be made—will be no improvement upon 
the present or the preceding two administrations. So much 
depends upon the character of the next administration that 
it may be said the success or failure of the World’s Fair 
will be determined by it. The emergency can not be well 
and surely met by any dependence upon party machinery. 
For this one time, at least, party affiliations must be laid 
aside, in the interest of the city and the material interest of 
every class and individual in the city, and all those who 
have a disposition to make the Fair a success, and to lift the 
city out of the rut into which it has fallen, must take hold 
together and work for the common good, ignoring party 
lies, ties and cries. 
a 

THE common good demands a candidate for Mayor for 
whom everybody can vote in the conviction that the man 
will take care of the city’s interests. The Mayor of St. 
Louis has great power. He has, by lawland custom, great 
authority in the matter of preventing evil legislation. He 
has a negative power in the matter of preventing the filling 
up of the departments with political loafers. This negative 
power, wielded by a strong man, would soon become positive. 
His influence would carry weight with the men he would 
find in office in suppressing extravagance. His own ap- 
pointments would be based upon the business principle of 
fitness for office. A strong man inthe Mayor's chair with 
the faculty for business administration and with the people 
behind him would soon whip into line any one who opposed 
him and tried to establish a machine. A Mayor responsible 
only to his own reputation and to no political party would 
have no men around him who would not concur in his 
ideas and plans. We have seen how certain Mayors have 
debauched the municipal service. Therefore, we know that 
a strong reform Mayor could purify the service and see to 
it that no city money was wasted and that all city work 
was done ‘‘up to the handle.’’ With the right sort of a 
Mayor we should have the municipal work properly done. 
Of course, it would be well, if possible, to elect a reform 
Council and House of Delegates to support the Mayor, but 
by uniting on a good man for Mayor and electing him, a 
great check would be put on departmental negligence and 
corruption. The man for Mayor should be a man who 
would have no higher political ambition. Therefore he 
would have no desire to succeed himself or to fix things for 
some one else to succeed him. The man to be nominated 
by an independent movement should be a man of business 
standing and generally known in the community. He 
should be nominated upon a brief platform that would 
appeal to the good sense of every citizen. The independ- 
ent movement should come out boldly and early with a 
Worid’s Fair candidate for Mayor, and the platform should 
contain, among, perhaps, some other planks, these re- 
forms: 

First: Removal of the constitutional restriction limiting 
the city’s debt, so as to enable the city to borrow 
$10,000,000, to effect public improvements. 

Second: With the funds thus realized to erect as soon 
as possible a new insane asylum, poor house, female hospi- 
tal, water plant, house of refuge and complete the city 
hospital. 

Third: The establishment of a civil service and tenure 
of office system amongst municipal employes. 

Fourth: Reconstruction of sewers and «streets and 
abatement of the smoke nuisance. 

Fifth: A repeal of the present police law and the estab- 
lishment, in its stead, of either a bi-partisan department, 


after the model of Cincinnati, or a strictly municipal . 


department. 
a 


There is no use delaying matters until too late. There 
is no better time than now for the men who favor an inde- 
pendent movement to get together. Too many of them 
cannot get together. Once organization is begun there 
will be a rush to get in, for the majority of the people of 
the city of St. Louis desire an honest and efficient munici- 


pal government and reform in existing municipal condi- 


tions. All sorts of people but political pluggers should be 
welcomed to the organization that must eventually arrange 


some sort of convention to choose a candidate for Mayor. 


The movement should take shape now, for at the November 
election we shall have to vote on the proposition with 
regard to Fair bonds, and a reform movement will give 
promise that the money to be raised on Fair bonds will be 
well expended. If there be no chance of an honest non- 
partisan World’s Fair administration the bond proposition 
may be defeated. If the people see only a prospect of 
more ‘‘packed pay rolls,’’ legislative holdups and general 
maladministration they will not vote for the taxation for the 
Fair. 
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In a city of this size there should be no scarcity of re- 
form timber such as is desired. There are many men 
who would make acceptable candidates for Mayor—accep- 
table to all the people, not only to the men who may initiate 
reform. There is, for instance, Mr. E. C. Simmons, a busi- 
ness man of world-wide fame and a man who would know 
how to run a city along the same lines as he ran his great 
commercial concern. There is, again, Mr. I. H. Morton, of 
the same concern, a gentleman interested in civic affairs 
and a man of fine practical sense. Mr. Morton is a Re- 
publican, it is said, but a man’s politics cut no figure in 
this issue. Mr. Morton’s name has been very generally 
considered in this relation. Mr. Seth W. Cobb would be 
a good independent Mayoralty candidate, for he is a busi- 
ness man first, even if he has been in politics. He is 
familiar with public affairs and with the handling of men. 
His reputation in Congress would stand him in good stead 
with the people. Mr. Robert S. Brookings, if not too 
deeply immersed in the Washington University, would 
be a fine candidate. If he could apply to city affairs the 
abilities he applied to the Cupples business he would make 
an ideal Mayor for the period. Mr. John Scullin would 
be a good man for Mayor. He has been a franchise 
holder, but he has ‘‘reformed.’’ As a Mayor he could 
bring to the matter of legislation his experience with 
legislation. He is now simply a business man, and no one 
could cry ‘‘franchise’’ at him. Mr. B. B. Graham, the 
paper magnate, comes to mind as a man of force, who 
might be available as a candidate and who would certainly 
make a good official if elected. Mr. Rolla Wells has been 
suggested as areform candidate, and the strength of him 
has been attested by the fact that some Democrats have 
considered his nomination as a possible, wise step. Prof. 
Halsey C. Ives, of the Art Museum, has been suggested. 
He is a Republican, but he is nota spoilsman. He be- 
lieves in all kinds of reform. He is a man of education, 
of social standing and of some political experience. Capt. 
W. R. Hodges, of the present City Council, has made such 
a stand for economy, against heavy odds and all the force 
of the gang, that his name naturally suggests itself in this 
connection. Mr. Jacob Furth, an eminent business man 
who has made a study of municipal affairs and distinguished 
by virtue of his success in the exposure of corruption at 
the City Hall, would be acceptable to all persons wishing for 
better things locally. Mr. Byron Nugent has been dis- 
cussed in some quarters as a man possessing the sort of 
ability the situation calls for and the good fortune to be 
widely known in the city. Elias Michael, another brilliant 
business man who takes a keen interest in civic affairs and 
is known for his practical ideas on municipal subjects, 
might be the leader that could be most easily agreed upon. 
Mr. Charles H. Huttig of the Third National Bank has 
always manifested a keen, active interest in city affairs 
anda knowledge of the way things should be but are not 
done in public business, and he too has been gravely con- 
sidered on several occasions as a good man for some party 
to put up. A good man fora party to march under as a 
reformer ought to be agood man for independent reform- 
ers. Mr. Sam Kennard isa public-spirited citizen who 
has rendered good service in “the past and whose record 
is known in a way to commend him to the friends 
of good government. Mr. D. D. Walker, the dry goods 
magnate, has of late manifested much interest in the political 
condition of the city and might be found willing to serve 




















the public. There are those who think a young man of 
force and familiar with modern scientific ideas of govern- 
ment might be the best man to put forward—a man like Mr. 
George J. Tansey, lawyer and business man. 
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This rapidly enumerated list of available possibilities is 
not one-fifth of the men who might be considered. 
certain that the man for the independent 


It seems 
movement should be well-known, should be identified 
with the city in some large way. Almost any 
prominent merchant with a taste for public life, 


or who has manifested a willingness to serve the public in 
many quasi public movements would be available. Of 
course there would be a rage against nominating a wealthy 
man, from some quarters, but for the World’s Fair year, at 
least, it would be well to have a man of means in the office 
to do the honors that will be necessary for distinguished 
visitors. It would not be good policy to have a man in 
office who could not, as the saying goes, ‘‘put up a good 
front’’ in a social and semi-personal way during the World’s 
Fair. If we cannot have a Mayor who has been a success- 
ful business man, simply because he has been successful, we 
confess that the city is in the power of the anarchists. If 
we cannot have a man because he is a member of a corpo- 
ration, the city is in a bad way indeed. A reform move- 
ment that would be directed against corporations, as some 
reformers insist should be the case, would injure the town. 
No town can become great that is run in opposition to busi- 
ness enterprise. And, above all other times on earth, 
St. Louis needs a liberal-mindzd man, on the corporation 
question, in the Mayor’s chairin the next four years, though 
this is not to be construed as favoring an administration 
that would be a soft mark for franchise grabbers. But the 
main thing to be considered is the man himself. Heshould 
He should signify to all elements 
absolute ‘‘squareness.’’ He should be a man in whom all 
elements would have confidence. Such a man could be 
elected triumphantly. If nominated before the party con- 
ventions are held there would be a race between the party 
conventions to see which would first endorse him. 
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We hear that this man or that man could not be elected 
because he signed a paper advising the street-railway em- 
ployes of the unwisdom of the strike, or because he or his 
partners or his friends were on the posse comitatus. What 
then; shall we search for a candidate who led woman 
strippers? Canit be that a man is ineligible to office 
because of standing up for law and order? Can it be that 
Union Labor and its sympathizers, 50,000 strong, are going 
to make the next election turn upon an issue apart from 
good government? The MIRROR does not hold the belief 
that Union Labor will go into politics to smash anyone or 
everyone who opposed a reign of lawlessness. Union 
Labor is as strong as Capital for law and order. Union 
Labor will support a man who stands for honest, municipal 
government, for honest, municipal government means the 
regulation of monopoly franchises, and the enforcement of 
law against rich as well as poor. It won’t do to look for a 
man to nominate because he had no opinion about the strike, 
for he probably would have no opinion about anything else. 
It won’t do to nominate any man who might prove un- 
popular with workingmen, but it won’t do, either, to nomi- 
nate a man whose popularity might be due to demagogy. 
The workingman will vote for the man who wil] run the 
city ‘‘on the level,’’ without regard to gangs either of politi- 
cians, agitators or franchise grabbers. 
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And there isn’t much more to be said. We have talked 
enough about the situation. We have lamented and be- 
wailed and scorned and indignated until that form of con- 
sideration of the conditions has become, to some extent, a 
bore. It is time todo something. If reformers mean what 
they profess, let them get a move on themselves. If they 
won’t move, let them lie down, and let the party hacks roll 
over them and squelch them into silence in municipal slush! 

W. M. R. 


be a platform in himself. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Some Aspects of Apathy 

EADERS of both the great political parties complain 

. of apathy in the present campaign. Much of the 
apathy has been due, probably, to the desperately hot 
weather with which the country was afflicted. But there are 
other reasons. Both Messrs. Bryan and McKinley are familiar 
The people have had four years of discus- 
sion of the virtues and demerits of the candidates. The 
issues have been pretty well threshed over, too. Mr. 
Roosevelt is picturesque, but he, too, has been somewhat 
overdone. The cartoons of Hanna are becoming weari- 
some. Discussion of imperialism, trusts and silver has 
about exhausted the supply of frenzy on either side and 
oratorical zealots make the people weary. The crowd 
smiles at mere denunciation of candidates and policies. 
Neither Mr. McKinley nor Mr. Bryan is, to the popular 
mind, the monster he was pictured a year ago. Likewise, 
neither is the paragon he was erstwhile proclaimed. The 
people have the candidates and platforms pretty well sized 
up, and the estimate in neither case is unreservedly flatter- 
Without doubt prosperity has operated to check 
political frenzy. When people are well off they don’t care 
much for politics. They take their ease. They are not 
concerned, with full pockets, full stomachs, full ward- 
robes, about abstract issues, at least not to the point of 
getting out and whooping things up. They will not scare, 
however the campaign managers may shriek and do the 
Everyone’s mind is made up as to silver. 
Every- 


personages. 


ing. 


dervish act. 
Everyone’s mind is made up as to imperialism. 
one’s mind is made up as totrusts. And everybody isa 
trifle cynical as to the meaning of the great parties. The 
people contrast Mr. McKinley’s fine phrases with Hanna- 
ism. They contrast the Democracy’s love for the Filipino 
with the Democracy’s disfranchisement of the Southern 
negro. They even suspect that much of the war upon the 
trusts is buncombe. They feel that the money issue is a 
dead one. No one believes that if the Democracy come 
into power the representatives thereof would insist on the 
Nation’s recession from the expansion policy. Imperialism, 
to all but a very few people, is a bugaboo. The impres- 
sion is that the imperialist cry is for campaign purposes 
only. The business man, thus far, has refused to be panic 
stricken by prospects of Democratic success. The busi- 
ness elements are not ‘‘coughing up’’ to Mr. Hanna. There 
are about as many Democrats who do not believe in Mr. 
Bryan’s programme as there are Republican who do not 
like Mr. McKinley’s policy, or lack of policy. It is clear 
that on neither side isthere that intense conviction which 
usually makes campaigns exciting. Neither Mr. McKin- 
ley’s re-election nor Mr. Bryan’s election is deemed neces- 
sary ‘‘to save the country.’’ The gang around Mr. Bryan 
is no worse, in one way, than the gang around Mr. 
McKinley, in another. One is rapacious, the other is 
rabid. The strict party man, of course, sees no | evil 
on his side, but the strict party man doesn’t decide 
elections. The man who thinks for himself is the man 
who elects Presidents. And this man, at present, is 
decidedly apathetic. What apathy may forcast as to 
the none may say. It is likely that many 
men of both parties will stay at home on election 
day. It is probable that the management of neither party 
is aware of the of the disaffection in the 
ranks, because most of the disaffection is not vocal. 
The apathy may be only a general conviction that ‘‘kick- 
ing,’’ preliminary to the election, would be a waste of 
energy. Many a man supposed to be in line with his party 
will be so only to the door of the voting booth. This 
makes it reasonable to suppose that the result of the elec- 
tion will be a ‘‘landslide.’’ It is likely that the silver 
scare of 1896, having been shown to bea false alarm, 
another scare, called Imperialism, drummed up by the same 
party, will be another false alarm. ‘‘The truth itself is 
not believed from one who has deceived.’’ Superlatives 
and hyperboles were worn out in evil vaticinations on both 
sides in 1896 and the general voter is, unfortunately, more 
inclined than ever to regard all political eloquence as mere 
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‘‘ouff.’? Imperialism may be the paramount issue but it 
may not have any more substantial opposition, as it may 
have no more existence, than it had in the cases of Lincoln 
Undoubtedly Mr. Bryan is better thought of, 


than he was four years 


and Grant. 
in many sections of the country, 
ago, but it is very doubtful if this better opinion extends to 
the conception of his capacity for constructive statesman- 
Mr. McKinley’s alleged ear-to-the-ground policy is 
Everyone knows that while he 


ship. 
rated at its proper value. 
professes to wait upon the people he is doing no such thing. 
He is letting things drift. He has no policy atall. He 
talks glittering generalities, but he depends on the disin- 
clination of the people to ‘‘go back on’’ the President to 
result in a ratification of his course on election day. 
Meanwhile the people are not settled in their own minds 
that there is any real issue, except between rival packs of 
partisans. Broadly speaking, the men who failed to follow 
‘‘the crown of thorns and cross of gold,’’ are not going to 
be led by similar, though somewhat less florid, rhetoric 
about ‘‘the Republic for ever; the Empire, never.’’ 
Broadly speaking, again, no sane person believes that the 
Hanna crowd is a band of disinterested patriots desirous 
only of their country’s glory. The men who dislike the 
prospect of spoils government in the new possessions, do 
not find in the Democratic platform a word against spoils 
government at home. Those who disapprove of governing 
Tagals without their consent, do not approve of Democratic 
disfranchisement of the negroes. Those who believe in 
free silver at 16 to 1, are not necessarily anti-expansionists or 
anti-imperialists. Those who do not believe in Trusts can- 
not like a platform in which so little is said of ‘‘the mother 
of trusts,’’ the protective tariff. On the Republican side 
of the house, the opponents of imperialism are opposed to all 
other issues set fortn in the Democratic platform. And 
among the men who are half-way dubious about the para- 
mount issue, there is a growing conviction that Mr. Bryan’s 
plan of a protectorate for the Filipinos means a military 
government of the Filipinos, in everything but name. 
After going over the issues again and again one can hardly 
escape the conclusion that the issue which will be para- 
mount in the popular mind will be the trusts. The feeling 
against trusts is universally strong. The feeling against 
trusts is that they flourish through the effects of Republican 
policies. This feeling is strongest in the masses of voters, 
who see in the great trust fortunes, rightly or wrongly, 
theft from themselves. It will be the one word trust that 
will finally decide hundreds of thousands of workingmen’s 
The trust issue will weaken the 
And no amount 


and farmers’ votes. 
Republicans both in city and in country. 
of argument is likely to avail against the passion of opposi- 
tion to the great aggregation of capital. The trust issue is 
the one upon which the utterances of thinking people will 
have no weight, forthe simple reason that no thinking 
man can say anything in favor of trusts as a natural evolu- 
tion of business that will avail against the palpable abuses 
of consolidation. On this trust issue the seeming apathy is 
due to the fact that the multitude has made up its mind and 
its mind is made up against the Republican party. It is 
only a question whether Republican managers can get the 
multitude’s mind off the trusts, by waving the flag or by 
reviving another dread of the 43 cent dollar. The issue 
will finally settle down to one between the popular preju- 
dice against lawless and insolent wealth, and the popular 
feeling in favor of standing by the flag. Just now there is 
a popular feeling that much of the talk of standing by the 
flag is just as bogus as much of the talk of saving the 
Republic from the Empire. If the Republican party find 
apathy inits ranks it is due to the trust issue. If the 
Democratic party find apathy in its ranks, it is because its 
concern is, superficially at least, with things and people too 
far away. General apathy means that people have made 
up their minds, and this is probably a bad omen for the 
Republicans because it means that ‘‘beans’’ can’t change 
the popular determination. 
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The United States in China 
NOTHING is very clear concerning the situation in 
China, except that the attitude of the United States in 
to any course that means a war against the 
Chinese or a seizure of territory is the one thing that 
restrains Germany and Russia from a march of conquest 


opposition 


through the Flowery Land. The United States’ veto upon 
a-war is backed up by Great Britain, likewise, in all pro- 
bability, by Japan, for Russian dominance in China would 
be a great check upon Japan. The United States wants to 
negotiate a settlement through Li Hung Chang, but Russia 
and Germany will not have anything to do with Liif they 
can helpit. They don’t know what Li represents, but it is 
at least certain that he represents about all there is left of 
It is plain that Russia and Germany 
They are 


Chinese government. 
want no peaceable settlement of the difficulties. 
out for war, and eventually toshut out the United States 
from the China trade, so far as that may be possible. 
Russia and Germany want the market and to get it they 
must shut the open door, and they can not very well shut 
the door without some excuse growing out of war. The 
Powers can do nothing until they agree, and it seems they 
can’t agree even on a plan for the collection of the 
indemnities demanded by each Nation. As matters stani 
now the United States is the only obstaclein the way of the 
partitioning of China. For this reason the United States 
cannot withdraw from China, but must stay and hold the 
other Powers at bay. Russia and Germany dare not move 
in defiance of the stand this country makes for peaceable 
adjustment of the trouble. They must come around to 
the United States’ plan of dealing with China or they must 
be prepared to put an affront upon this country and take the 
consequences. Their refusal to accept Li Hung Chang as 
the peace envoy of the Chinese government indicates their 
desire to do everything to avoid peace. They continue to 
land soldiers in great abundance, and to mobilize troops at 
home. They are itching fora fight. To-day, when the 
news from China is least sensational, and all the press liars 
have exhausted themselves, the real Chinese crisis is on. 
The United States cannot recede from its position. It 
cannot abandon China and give up the open door it 
diplomatized for so long. It cannot tolerate any affront. 
The United States is prepared for fighting, for the world- 
war is very near at this time, and the guns would be speak- 
ing now if Muscovite and Teuton were only sure that the 
diversions in the Philippines and the Transvaal were 
serious enough to justify attack upon the United States and 
England. The United States is standing up for the 
integrity of China against the worst two imperialisms in the 
And the stand is all the more effective because it 
This country never showed 


world. 
is not marked by any heroics. 
to better advantage before the world than in this Chinese 
affair,in which it takes at a bound, not only a place, but the 
place among the Powers. 
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Now ’Tis Woman’s Socks 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made that fashion has decreed 
that woman shall, hereafter, wear socks, the same as men. 
The long stocking is abolished, likewise the garter. The 
long stocking was never much good for keeping off the cold, 
and of late years women have taken to encasing their limbs 
in woolen garments of tight fit. These garments might as 
well not be covered by the ordinary stocking to the height 
to which the latter coverings have gone in the past. The 
sock may have the effect of putting an end to the lifting of 
the skirt in walking, for obvious reasons. There would be 
a great disillusionment of man if, on the rainy day, the 
litted skirt should reveal a sight suggestive of the habili- 
mental hiatus in the Highlander’s costume. Of course the 
coming of woman’s socks means the going of the rainy-day 
skirt, and it means also that woman cannot sit with her legs 
But the sock will be cooler in 
The abolition of the 


crossed with impunity. 
summer than the long stocking. 


garter will, to a certain extent, be a good thing, but not 
wholly so, for the sock will slip down no matter how tight 
the elastic top may be, and a slipping sock is not a thing 
that will conduce to the serenity of woman. 


She can’t pull 
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it up by grasping the outside of her skirt and giving it a 
jerk. She will have to lift her skirt to give the socka 
hitch. But, probably, the greatest hardship which the sock 
fashion will bring to woman will be found in the fact that 
the disappearance of the long stocking will deprive her of a 
place in which to carry her powder rag when traveling 
abroad. Many women carry money in their stockings, too, 
and they cannot well carry it in the short sock, tor it might 
easily work up and out over the top. These are all practi- 
cal utilitarian considerations of the subject. From the 
zesthetic point of view it is doubtful if the sock will be 
grateful to the eye. There is much that is attractive in a 
well filled stocking, that would not be attractive uncovered, 
whatever may be said about beauty unadorned. A neat 
leg in a tightly fitting long stocking is a decided charm, as 
stage managers have long ago discovered, and, while it 
may be said that the legs of woman generally are not 
on public view, it is to be remembered that every prop- 
erly constituted woman takes delight in the contemplation 
of herself in the secrecy of her boudoir. If women did not 
take delight in beholding themselves in those garments 
which men are not supposed to see what earthly excuse 
would there be for the art that is bestowed upon the 
American woman’s lingerie, for fine linen, lace, baby-rib- 
bon, etc? The American woman, if she did not herself 
relish herself in her fine hidden clothes, might as well save 
money and have her undergarments made out of old 
flour sacks with the brand still on them. Like- 
wise, if American women did not relish their own fine, 
long stockings they might as well wear, as a rule, the thirty- 
five cent article instead of the dollar article. It may be well 
enough for English women to wear the short sock and 
coarse, unadorned lingerie, as American women abroad 
complain that they do, but the fashion will hardly gain a 
foot-hold—which is good as to socks,—in this country for 
The American woman likes to be 
prettily clothed, even when the garments are not to be 
seen. To that extent she loves art for art’s sake. She 
will have no permanent use for a fashion which embodies 
the whited sepulcher idea. She does not believe in 
beautiful outer-garments and bedraggled, coarse, dowdy 
under-garments. The woman’s sock may be comfortable, 
but it will not be pretty. That its general invisibility makes 
the lack of heauty of no moment, the American woman will 
not regard as a good argument. Because English and 
continental women who wear stockings that bag and 
wrinkle, and don’t mind the ungraceful effects so long as 
the world does not see, they may take to the woman’s sock, 
but the American woman likes to know that she is well 
dressed from the skin out, even though she have nota 
fellow woman within forty miles to whom to show the 
garments. The American woman will not take to the 
socks for long. She may take them up as a fad, but when 
she wears them she will never dare to get off or on a street 
car in a hurry or make a dash, with skirt gathered in hand, 


any length of time. 


to cross a busy street. 
se 
Missouri Politics. 

ELSEWHERE in this issue is printed a letter from an 
eminent and able Democrat, inresponse to the MIRROR’S 
assertion that ‘‘the best thing that could happen Missouri 
would be for the State to go Democratic.’’ The argument 
consists chiefly in a recital of the awful things done by 
Republicans when they dominated Missouri thirty years 
ago. That isno argument for to-day. The issue of to-day 
is that the long continued domination of the State by the 
present Democratic gang is an evil. The evils of Rodman 
and Drake thirty years ago concern this generation not at 
all. The Republicans themselves overthrew the Rodman 
crowd and the Drake Constitution. Missourians to-day are 
concerned with the evils of Democracy as represented by 
Stephens, Stone, Phelps e¢ ai. The scandals of the 
Stephens administration appeal to us more than the memory 
of things done in the dark ages of reconstruction. The 
bossism of Stone and Phelps is something very near to 
us. The absolute annihilation of Home Rule in the cities 
by legislative enactment, to-day, is more grievous than the 
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wrongs of Rodman’s doing thirty years ago. 
loot of St. Louis and the Nesbitt election law would put 
Rodman to shame. The Nesbitt plan for nullifying the 
vote that is opposed to Democracy is as infamous as Rod- 
mans ‘‘count,’’ and the rifling of the St. Louis treasury by 
the State machine is worse than the alleged Republic an 
misappropriation of railway bonds after the war. Repub- 
licans themselves overthrew the rotten Republicans of the 
immediate post bellum period. There is no indication that 
the present Democracy has any desire to do away with the 
dominance of the crowd that elected the present Governor 
and nominated Mr. Dockery. The Democrats point to the 
fact that the State debt has decreased, but they deserve 
little credit therefor. It is due to the State’s self-acting 
Constitution. The Republicanism of Rodmanand Drake 
has long been dead in Missouri and the Republicanism that 
disgraces St. Louis to-day, bad as it is, was installed in 
power by the connivance of Democrats. The throttling of 
Democratic votes prior to 1872 was bad. But the absolute 
throttling of Republican votes in 1900 by the Nesbitt 
election law is worse because it is a thing which is upon us. 
The evils of the Excise graft and the police graft fastened 
upon St. Louis now are not to be forgotten because of 
things done by the opposition a generation ago. The 
question before us is not how bad were Rodman and Drake, 
but how bad Stephenism and Stoneism and Phelpsism 
really are. What folly to look back more than a quarter of 
a century to find something to offset the passing and signa- 
ture by a Democratic Legislature and Governor of the 
Street Railway Trust bill, the election law to disfranchise ~ 
St. Louis Republicans, the police law to loot the St. Louis 
treasury and make the police a political machine! The 
appeal for information as to the correctness of the theory 
that Mr. Dockery would be controlled by a gang is easily 
answered. Mr. Dockery was nominated by the same gang 
that nominated Stephens. Mr. Dockery’s nomination was 
fixed up by the same people who fixed up the nomination of 
Governor Stephens. The same old close corporation that 
stood by Stephens for four years is standing by Mr. 
Dockery and Mr. Dockery has not said one word that 
would lead anyone to suppose that he would undo anything 
that Stephens has done. There is no revolt against 
Stephens and Stephensism such as was developed in the 
Republican ranks against the Republican gang, a revolt 
that gave the State over to the formerly proscribed 
Democrats. The Republican party that wiped out pro- 
scription of Democrats is ‘now proscribed by Democrats. 
The Democracy stands by everything evil in the recent 
Democratic record. The Democracy of Missouri fights 
the Republicans on a matter which the Republicans them- 
selves fought and destroyed. Republicans voted down and 
out rotten Republicanism. Are any Democrats proposing 
the rectification of the vile deeds of the present Adminis- 
Over in Kentucky, Democrats are going to repeal 
Do we hear 


tration? 
the Goebel law disfranchising Republicans. 
of any Missouri Democrat proposing the repeat of the 
Nesbitt law or the policelaw? The MIRROR repeats that 
‘the best thing that could happen Missouri would be for the 
State to go Republican.’’ The Democratsin Missouri have 
been in power too long. They are so secure in office that 
they think the State is a partisan snap and that all its 
machinery should be used for the benefit of the party’s dark 
lantern gang and not for the benefit of all the people. 
se 
Catholics and Higher Education 

THE higher education of woman has been supposed 
by many to be a thing against which the Catholic Church 
has set its face, though the supposition was false, for the 
old church has taught and developed many great women 
scholars. When Trinity College, at Washington, D. C., 
was founded for the higher education of women under the 
highest Roman Catholic auspices and certain enthusiastic 
Catholics set out to secure endowments and scholarships, it 
was found that the wealthy Catholics, from whom, as a 
matter of course, such help had to be asked, were utterly 
ignorant of the meaning of the higher education, suppos- 
ing it synonymous with the vulgarian idea of the New 












































Woman, woman suffrage and various vagaries ridiculed in 
the comic columns of the newspapers. Catholics of 
wealth in all the American cities were appealed to and the 
response was, in the main, generous, although, sorry to re- 
late, it seemed there was a denser ignorance of the pur- 
poses-of the College and a narrower, tighter grasp upon 
money among the wealthy Catholics of St. Louis than 
among those of any other city in the Union. Here there 
was absolutely no enthusiasm over the idea that the Catho- 
lics should have a woman’s college worthy to rank with 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr and Wellesley. Miss Marion Lindsay 
was made regent of the College for the St. Louis province 
and she set about the task of securing an endowment of a 
four years’ scholarship. The’golden Catholics of St. Louis 
were slow to disgorge. They didn’t believe—some of 
them didn’t, at least—that higher education would leave 
women good Catholics. They thought the idea was too ad- 
vanced. They had many excuses, which the cunning of 
politeness easily devise, but the main rea- 
son, though not given, was that they had a 
constitutional aversion to giving for a thing promis- 
ing no return personal to themselves—an aversion, by the 
way, largely shared by their separated brethren and 
sisters. Of course, there are Catholics who came to the 
front handsomely, but they were not, be it said, those of 
that faith with most money, and in a city once called the 
‘‘Rome of America,’’ it took a young lady more than six 
months to raise the endowment for a scholarship from 
among a wealthy Catholic set in which it would seem to be 
easy to raise that much money, ad majorem dei gloriam, in 
six minutes. Indeed, the full amount of the endowment 
of the scholarship allotted to St. Louis fas not yet been 
yaised and the fact is ashame to the element from which 
the sum was reasonably expected. Trinity opens its doors 
next November. St. Louis will be represented by a schol- 
arship, but only because Miss Lindsay has guaranteed that 
the money shall be forthcoming. Recently, examinations 
were held in this city for entrance to Trinity and it has 
been announced that the successful candidate is Miss Alice 
Gray, niece of the United States Circuit Clerk. Miss 
Gray’s triumph over her competitors for the scholarship is 
especially notable in that it isa splendid testimonial to the 
methods of teaching in a school of which the older St. 
Louis families are somewhat proud, but not nearly proud 
enough—the Convent of the Visitation. When the Trinity 
college idea was first broached, eminent Catholic divines 
declared that they did not believe that any of the St. Louis 
Catholic schools for girls were equal to the preparation 
of a girl to pass such a stiff examination as was outlined in 
the documents from Trinity. Miss Gray graduated at the 
de Chantal Academy of the Visitation in June. There- 
fore, she had notime to study or prepare for the difficult 
work of the Trinity examination. The work extended not 
only over the field of the last year’s studies at the Visita- 
tion, but included work that had been done in previous 
years. This Visitation girl, who has amply justified the 
claim of the popular local legend that there is no girl quite 
the equal of the Visitation girl, has demonstrated that the 
old institution in its ordinary course of studies, even if it 


could 


is managed by women and religieuses, can turn out, 
without the least special effort, a product fit for stepping 
into the halls of higher learning. The ‘‘stiff’’ examination 
that so worried some of the worthy ecclesiastics, was 
nothing at all to this sweet girl graduate. She passed 
from the ordinary studies without any special coaching. 
And this doesn’t often happen to young men who graduate 
in Western institutions and try for Harvard or Yale or 
Princeton. Miss Gray’s triumph will be gratifying to the 
thousands of women through the West and Southwest, who 
were in their day, and are still, in their affectionate remem- 
brances, Visitation Girls. The incident, so creditable to the 
system of the famous old convent, should be an incentive 
to some of the wealthy Catholics of St. Louis to come for- 
ward and give of their abundance to complete the amount 
necessary to establish the scholarship at Trinity. St. 
Louis should be represented in the great institution, fully as 
well as other cities. The MIRROR does not urge this on 
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Catholics because it has any claim to tell them their duty 
as Catholics—for the MIRROR is a non-sectarian, or, as 
some might say, an irreligious paper. The MIRROR 
urges the thing on the Catholics as St. Louisans. They 
should have civic pride enough to make sure that their city 
will be represented by a scholarship in the great woman’s 
college. 
et 
The Census Returns 

AT least one good thing may be said for the Census 
just taken. The people are satisfied that the returns are 
substantially correct, that the great task has been well 
done. This goes to show that our Government system of 
public work is not so bad as some folks would have us be- 
lieve. While most ot the cities are disappointed over their 
showing of increase, the observation of everybody confirms 
the conclusion of the census office that there has been a 
drift of population from the cities to the suburbs of cities, 
to offset the drift from the country to the cities proper. 
Rapid transit has taken a great number of people outside of 
established city limits, but even with this the figures show 
that about 33 per cent of the country’s population is in the 
cities and towns. This is taken by many to be a sign of 
bad omen for the Nation, but it is not peculiar to this 
country. The same thing is going on all over the civilized 
world. Everything in life is making for solidarity. The 
people draw closer together. The cities represent oppor- 
tunity. The farm, with the growing use of machinery, 
The spread of education makes for dis- 
Everybody wants to be where 
things are doing, in the stream of events. The cities call 
the ambitious, the energetic, the thoughtful. And crowded 
though the cities be, there is no such suffering as might be 
expected under the circumstances, in this country, at least. 
Civilization increases man’s needs and the gratifying of 
those needs calls for more labor all the time. More 
material is manufactured and consumption increases apace. 
Activities are multiplied on every hand, and the burden of 
work, in the main, grows lighter. There are an hundred 
ways of earning a living’ now where there were half as 
many thirty or forty years ago, and none of them calls for 
the drudgery that deadens the mind and heart. The drift 
of city people to the suburbs is a good sign. Itindicates an 
homes and it 


needs fewer men. 
satisfaction in segregation. 


signifies 
More 


increase in the number of 
that more people are living 
home-owners mean more good 
plain that the suburbs of cities will continue to expand un- 
til what we now call the country will be invaded by the 
suburban settlement. There is a tendency of large manu- 
facturing concerns to get out of the center of cities to the 


outskirts and to take their employes with them. Cities 


in fresh _ air. 
citizens. it is 


cannot much longer continue to annex suburbs, because of 
the danger of heavy taxation for the maintenance of wastes 
between the cities proper and the annexed settlements. 
The booms of American cities are over, as least as we 
used toknow them. Growth is steady and natural. The 
cities, rélieved of congestion by rapid transit, must be- 
come somewhat more moral and considerably more health- 
ful. The cities, by virtue of the same cause, must eventu- 
ally be relieved of a greater burden of taxes, which will be 
shifted to the counties invaded by the suburbs. Land is 
not again going to be so overvalued as it has been in the 
past. Homes will be cheaper and more easily secured. 
Rents must come down in great measure. As for the 
country, there need be no fear that it will ever be ieserted. 
The cities will still have to be supplied with food and the 
demand will increase. The farmer will not disappear, but 
he will probably bea more intelligent farmer than of yore, 
with daily free delivery of mail and a morning newspaper 
from the city before noon. The farmer will not be so cut 
off from the world as he was. In truth, the census re- 
turns show nothing at all calculated to make us think the 
world is growing anything but a better place to live in. 
There is nothing in the figures but what indicates an in- 
crease of comforts and of opportunities to get life’s full 
value for somewhat less onerous effort than has been the 
cost thereof in the days gone by. 
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Death of Nietzsche 
A PHILOSOPHER died the other day in a German 
madhouse, where he had been confined for eleven years. 
His name was Frederick Nietzsche. 
osopher, though mad. 


He was a great phil- 
He was so great that nobody could 
get anybody else to agree on the meaning of the Nietzsche 
philosophy. His philosophy is as puzzling as Walt Whit- 
man’s poetry. Indeed Nietzsche Zarathustra spoke very 
much like the good gray poet of Camden town. Nietzsche 
didn’t believe in any other man’s system of explaining 
things. He admitted that things existed and that the world 
went ahead, not by aid of man, but in spite of him. He 
was, seemingly, for everything and at the same time against 
everything, and his chief skill seemed to lie in writing 
rhapsodies that might have forty-four different meanings, 
or might have none at all, Many people have attempted to 
explain the philosopher, but they all appear.to have become 
stuck in an impassable bog of incoherence. Most people 
who read the philosopher’s works arise from them in doubt 
whether it is the philosopher or themselves who have 
‘‘wheels.’’ So little intelligible was the great thinker that 
no newspaper contained anytbing about his work after his 
death. It does not pay a man to be a genius these days. It 
is better to be a madman on Nordau’s theory, that a genius 
and a madman are the same, but that is better to be a mad. 
man in a cell than a great genius, because the mad man is 
at least sure of his board and clothes. Nietzsche was sure 
of his board and clothes after 1889, and he was otherwise 
happy, for his pet delusion was that he was the greatest 
man in the world. There are many people, not necessarily 
crazy, who agreed with him. But his death was covered in 
five lines in the cable-dispatches in papers that 
contained several columns about the shirt-waist man, and 
Fitzsimmons and Corbett and Jeffries and McCoy. An 
hundred years from now,probably, Nietzsche will be appre- 
ciated, and it will be found that, crazy or not, his philosophy 
was the philosophy of this time, a peculiar materialistic 
mysticism that has its other literary expression, let us say, 
in the work of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. ‘‘Thus Spake 
Zarathustra’ is a great book, beyond question, but the 
blend of Persian and German is something that is only for 
the hardest heads of the world. It will interest the liter- 
arily inclined to watch the literary publications for inter- 
pretations of the dead philosopher. They will find out how 
little more the philosophers know than the rest of us, and 
how much of wisdom consists in getting big names for 
simple things. 
ee Ft 
Fifteen Cents a Day 
PRESIDENT HARPER, of Chicago University, 
seems to be of the opinion that some people should, or, at 
least, could live on fifteen cents a day. This opinion is 
particularly beautiful in the beneficiary of Rockefeller, 
whose income is more than twice $15,000 per day. The 
fifteen cents a day idea is a bad one to get lodged in the 
heads of college presidents in this country. It is an idea 
that will do much to offset the value of all the education the 
Rockefellers can subsidize. When this country reaches a 
stage of advancement at which any class of people will be 
content to live on fifteen cents a day, it will be when the 
Rockefellers and their fellows will have gobbled up every- 
thing in sight. A university with a man at the head of it 
who thinks living on fifteen cents a day a tolerable, if not 
a positively delightful, condition, is not an institution that is 
informed with the true spirit of Americanism. 
se 
The Where-Am-I-Attitude 
THE where-am-I-attitude of Mr. Thomas B. Reed in 
the present political campaign is the attitude of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters in the United States to-day. 
And it is not altogether a bad sign that so many people say, 
as Mr. Everett said, in 1896, ‘‘Between two evils I choose 
neither.’’ The where-am-I-atter is a new variation upon 
the Mugwumps, and as the where-am-I-atter will probably 
stay at home on election day his unvoted vc e is going to be 
a big feature of the election returns. 
Uncle Fuller. 





IMPERIALISM IN SCARLET. 





THE ISSUE OF VICE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





(For the MIRROR.) 
ERY much has been said in religious papers and in 
\ / missionary circles regarding the morals of soldiers 
of the United States army. To read some of the 
criticisms, in papers published in the interest of prohibition, 
especially, one would imagine that it was the duty of the 
Government to make personal piety a sine qua non of re- 
cruits. To please these religious, or highly moral persons, 
the army of occupation in the Philippines, and the other 
‘‘colonies,’’ should be, if not missionaries, at least, mem- 
bers of one of the associations that combine a mild form of 
athleticism with Bible studies and prayer-meetings. Yet, 
every intelligent person knows that the average soldier is 
not cast on these lines. Other things being equal, such as 
a healthy mind in a sound body,—in other words, that the 
recruit shall puss the surgeon’s examination—the enlisting 
officer doesn’t trouble himself about the soldier’s religious 
condition. Of course it is not detrimental that the soldier 
shall possess an average amount of religious feeling. But, 
as a rule, devout young men do not enlist. Like the young 
lady in ‘‘Twelfth Night,’’ such men would ‘‘rather go with 
Sir Priest than with Sir Knight, and care not who knows 
it.”’ In one of his inimitable ballads, Kipling has ex- 
pressed the British soldier’s religious or moral sentiment in 
stanzas that are applicable to all soldiers: 
‘We aren’t no thin red ’eroes, nor wearen’t no blackguards, too, 
But single men in barracks, most remarkably like you; 
An’ if sometimes our conduck isn’t all your fancy paints, 
Why, single men in barracks don’t grow into plaster saints.” 
Chief among the papers devoted to prohibition asa 
moral and political principle is the New Voice, edited and 
one-half owned by Mr. J. G. Wooley, the National Pro- 
hibition party candidate for President. This journal, in 
its campaign of opposition, has two ‘‘paramount”’ issues—in 
addition to the basic principles of the suppression of the 
liquor traffic generally—one being the suppression of the 
canteen and the other the opposition to licensing of houses 
of ill-fame by the military authorities in our new posses- 
sions. As the official organ of the Prohibitionist party, it 
represents, no doubt, the views of thcusands of well-mean- 
ing persons, who honestly believe that, in these efforts to 
regulate the liquor habit and the social evil, the United 
States Government is, in reality, fostering those evils. 
Especially is President McKinley censured for having 
approved the Canteen bill, passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, the language of the censors being of the intemperate 
type that seems to inhere in ‘‘temperance,’’ oratory and 
writing. Those experienced in the manner and customs of 
soldiers know that, like other men of their class, they can- 
not be made prohibitionists on compulsion. His enlist- 
ment does not deprive the citizen-soldier of the rights and 
privileges of the civilian, one of which is the right to the 
moderate use of stimulants and tobacco. Having but 
slender means of enjoying the luxuries, the soldier natur- 
ally has a greater desire for stimulants and this desire will 
be intensified in proportion to the difficulty experienced in 
gratifying it. Wherever soldiers are quartered there the 
liquor-dealers resort, and it is to protect the men from being 
compelled to purchase the poorest kind of liquor that the 
canteen is authorized. The canteen does not sell whiskey. 
The limit is beer. And if men must drink, it is better 
they drink the milder beverage. At the canteen the 
soldier can rely on the best liquor and also on being safe 
from the rapacity of the ruffians who are eager to take 
advantage of the obfuscated condition he may reach by 
over-indulgence to rob him. Thus the canteen is a distinct 
advantage in that it supplies the more wholesome beverage 
to its customers and protects them in the reasonable use of 
liquor. Officers will not permit the sale of maddening 
stuff. Their interest in the men and regard for their own 
reputation are enough to make them careful about the can- 
teen. Knowing by experience something of the soldier’s 
life, the President did wisely in endorsing the Canteen. 
With regard to the second indictment of the New 
Voice, viz., that the Government encourages the social evil 
by licensing houses of ill-fame, there is much to be said in 
justification. Itneed hardly be said that, in the attempt to 
control vice, our military authorities are only doing, what 
all civilized governments have done and are doing and 
what a Justice of the Supreme Court has decided is proper 
to be done by American municipalities. The report, pub- 
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lished in the New Voice, by Mr. W. E. Johnson, its special 
commissioner to the Philippines, represents the military 
system of license, inspection, etc., of houses kept by 
courtesans, in the worst possible light, yet even his own 
admissions go to prove that some such system is absolutely 
necessary for the protection of ‘‘the single men in bar- 
racks.’’ Inthat part of his report that refers to the army 
hospital service in the city of Manila, he says that, during 
the past year, a little more than three thousand cases of 
loathsome communicable diseases among soldiers have 
been treated at one hospital. About one out of six in the 
total sick list cases has been of this sort. This hospital 
was not one of the first started, but it has handled about 40 
per cent of the total sick—about 19,000 cases last year. 
Of 60,000 sick cases treated during the American occupa- 
tion, in all the army hospitals, 10,000 have been of the 
disease referred to. 

Presuming that this statement of the number of cases 
is correct, does it not follow that it is the duty of the military 
authorities to do their utmost to prevent the increase of 
this form of disease? Mr. Johnson’s detailed report of 
the system adopted, much of which is couched in unquot- 
able language (suited, perhaps, to New Voice readers, but 
rather too ‘‘strong’’ for the MIRROR) merely emphasizes 
the fact that the system is not a perfect one. This is 
not to be wondered at, especially when one considers that 
the government of the island generally is in an experimental 
stage. It appears that the method adopted was to limit the 
number of houses of ill-fame and to compel the inmates to 
submit to medical inspection once a week, paying fees 
therefor, which were to be used for the maintenance of a 
hospital. Mr. Johnson’s report deals largely with the 
abuses growing out of the system. For instance, he men- 
tions cases where courtesans secured the necessary per- 
mission to land in Manila by bribing the customs officers and 
of licensed places in Jolo that were so bad that they were 
closed by the military authorities, etc. Also we are told 
that ‘‘affairs grew so bad not long ago that Major Ira W. 
Pond made a report urging thata reservation be set apart 
in the city for the exclusive use of this class of business 
people, this reservation to be divided into three sections: 
the first section was tobe confined to American girls, the 
second section to foreign women and the third section to 
be reserved for Filipino girls. 

Making due allowances for the fact that ‘‘the special 
commissioner’’ of the prohibition paper was expected to make 
just sucha report as he has made, there seems to be no 
doubt that a very bad state of things exists in our new 
possessions with regard to the social evil. In the part of 
Manila where the troops are quartered, ‘‘near Sampalog, 
one of the best residence districtsof the city * * * the 
demi-mondaines flocked to this section in droves. The 
orgies became so frightful that the Spanish families of the 
district began to lock up their houses and rent residences 
in other portions of the city. Now there are but few re- 
spectable families left in the vicinity. Two whole streets 
are wholly taken up with houses of ill-repute. At night 
these two streets are filled with drunken soldiers, rioting, 
yelling Americans and half-naked women. In this settle- 
ment of lust there is scarcely a house of evil repute which 
is not decorated with American flags inside andout. Some 
of them have American flags painted clear across the front 
of their establishments.’’ 


All of this is, of course, very dreadful, and appears to 
indicate a laxity on the part of the military authorities not 
at all creditable to them. Without the desire to apologize 
for this disreputable condition, even supposing that Mr. 
Johnson’s report greatly exaggerates, it is only fair to the 
officials accused in this matter to remind the reader that, 
like all other large cities in the Orient, Manila always had 
its demi-monde, and that this class is generally in numeri- 
cal proportion to the population. With the advent of a 
great army it was inevitable that these camp-tollowers 
should flock thither, and it was not to. be expected that the 
authorities would have been able to cope with the evil on 
so vast a scale, and for which they were so utterly unpre- 
pared. Jt is comparatively easy for purists and superior 
persons to theorize on facts and conditions which arise in 


nature remains as it is. It has long been believed that a 
system of police control, of delimitation of houses of jll- 
repute and of medical inspection, is the best means of deal- 
ing with it. Especially are such preventive media appli- 
cable where large bodies of military are quartered, and are 
absolutely necessary to preserve the soldiers from the re- 
sults of their own weaknesses. (It is claimed by histori- 
ans, indeed, that the most dreaded form of blood disease 
was introduced into Europe with the returning soldiers of 
the Army of the First Crusade). Such being the case the 
only points made by the New Voice in its special commis- 
sioners report are: that the American soldier in the 
Philippines is not as virtuous as he ought to be and, that 
the preventive and protective system of dealing with the 
social evilin Manila, and other cities, had not, up to the 
time the report was made, proved infallibly effective. 
ze 


TO PREVENT HARD TIMES. 


FIXING IRON AS A BAROMETER OF TRADE. 


ANY distinguished speculators and thinkers, 
M among them Jay Gould and the late Joseph B. 
McCullagh, of the Globe-Democrat, and the author 
of ‘‘Blenner’s Prophecies,’’ regarded iron as the barometer 
of trade. Prices for everything went up, according to 
their view, when iron went up, and when iron went down 
everything else followed. This present downward course of 
iron, it having fallen from $25 to $17.50 per ton in nine 
months, is taken as a sign that a general depression is upon 
us. While iron has gone down, other things have not gone 
down quite so far, but they are dropping. This theory of 
iron as a barometer of trade is set forth in a new phase in 
the August issue of the Engineering Magazine, by Mr. 
George H. Hull, president of the American Pig Iron 
Storage Warrant Company, which article is scientifically 
condensed in a recent issue of the Literary Digest. 

Mr. Hull believes that a very high price foriron de- 
stroys the profit in all the many businesses where iron is used, 
so that the builders and manufacturers limit or stop pro- 
duction, workingmen are thrown out of employment, and 
the ‘‘hard times’’ begin. Then Mr. Hull recites an apt 
illustration, from actual affairs, of the working of the theory. 
“In the little community in which I reside, there were 
twenty-three houses built in 1899, all of which were con- 
tracted for before the advance in prices. This kept the 
workers employed allthe year. A large number of resi- 
dences were planned for 1900, but when the bids for these 
came in, it was found that a residence which would have 
cost $100,000 in_1899 would cost $160,000 in 1900. The 
result has been that, as bids have come in, the projected 
buildings have been given up; and, as the houses con- 
tracted for at low prices have been completed, the work- 
men have departed. If this be an isolated instance and 
these workmen are finding employment elsewhere, then it 
signifies little. But if this be typical of what has been 
taking place throughout the country and they are not find- 
ing other employment, then we have already made several 
months’ progress toward industrial depression.”’ 

According to Mr. Hull, iron is the foundation of the 
modern industrial system and he asks the doubter ‘‘to imagine 
what the world would be to-day without it—what it would 
be if we depended upon wood, stone, copper and tin for 
our implements of agriculture, tools, machinery, vehicles 
of transportation on land and sea, the vast network of 
rails on the surface, and the pipes which carry water, gas, 
etc., under the surface. What proportion of these could 
have existed without it? It matters little what its price is, 
provided that price is stable.’’ Iron being such an impor- 
tant factor, its increase in price is apt to check the use of it 
and to check the progress of work in which iron must be 
used. Iron goes up: improvements are postponed. Hence, 
abnormal advances in iron are followed by industrial de- 
pression. 

Mr. Hull has ransacked history to see what relation the 
price of pig-iron has held to hard times in the past seventy- 
five years; and from the American Almanac he has com- 
piled a table, showing that high prices for pig-iron have 
always been followed by industrial depressions in the 








connection with the colonial possessions thrust upon the~“United States, Great Britain, France, Belgium and Ger- 


Republic, but they ought to remember that, with regard to 
the control of the social evil, the executives of civilized 
nations have always been experimenting and, so far, have 
never reached a satisfactory conclusion. It is merely a 
truism that this evil, which has always existed since the 
earliest days of recorded history, will continue while human 


many, the principal iron-using countries of the world. 
The prices are those of Scotch pig-iron at New York. 
The table shows a seeming support of Mr. Hull’s conten- 
tion. In the year 1825 iron went from $35 to $75, and in 
1826 came depression. In 1834, iron was $37.50. In 
1836, iron went to $62 50 and in 1837 to $70 when there 























was another depression. Between 1843 and 1845 iron 
advanced from $22 50 to $52.50 and in 1847 come depres- 
sion, In 1852, iron went down to $19 and then up to 
$42 50, when the depression of 1857 came along. Then 
iron fell to $20 in 1860, went to $80 in 1864, as a result of 
depreciated currency, and the hard times of 1867 followed. 
In 1870, iron had fallen as low as $30, but in 1872, it 
went up to $61 and the depression of 1873 followed. 
(This plays hob with the crime of ’73.) Iron was at $19 
in 1879, but it went to $35 in 1880 and the depression came 
in 1882. According toMr. Hull there has been no real 
industrial depression since 1882. As for the troubles 
of 1893, he says they were not ‘‘an industrial depression,’ 
which is a long-lived calamity, but merely a panic from 
which the country had recovered by 1895. 

Mr. Hull believes that, the cause of the trouble being 
traced to iron, there must be a remedy. He suggests con- 
trolling the price, by carrying a large supply of iron on 
hand, so that when the price showed an upward tendency, 
the reserve stock would come uponthe market and keep the 
price normal. “Thus, of lumber,’’ says Mr. Hull, ‘‘two 
or three years’ stock is always carried, and brick, stone and 
coal can always be adequately and quickly supplied by sim- 
ply increasing the workers in brick-yards, stone-quarries, 
and coal-mines. But of iron we have carried for the last 
ten years less than twenty-three days’ production, and it 
takes a year to build a furnace. Consequently, in each 
period of revival in the industries of the world, iron con- 
sumers became alarmed through fear that there would not 
be enough to supply all demands; each buyer made an ef- 
fort to contract for sufficient to supply his needs, and this 
being impossible to accomplish prices advanced rapidly 
until they reached 80 to 100 per cent above cost.’’ 

According to the opinion of the MIRROR, however 
convincing Mr. Hull’s argument may be as to the cause of 
the depression of markets, and however fallacious may be 
the idea of making any one commodity the barometer 
of trade, his remedy is little more than what 
the unregenerate would calla ‘‘pipe dream.’’ How- 
ever, it will do no harm to hear him through. ‘‘The only 
possible way to bring iron under proper contr ol,’’ he says, 
‘fis to accumulate, in each of the iron-prod ucing countries 
of the world, a stock of pig-iron equal to several months’ 
production. It will not suffice to do this in one country 
only. The demand from the others would carry its price 
up with theirs. Each country must accumulate an adequate 
reserve stock of its own. If this be done during the next 
few years, there will be no more periods of boom and no 
more periods of industrial depression, except such short 
temporary interruptions as may come from financial panics; 
in time, they, too, may be understood and prevented.’’ 

‘‘If the manufacturers of building materials would, at 
this juncture, voluntarily and promptly put down prices to 
within 10 per cent of normal figures, which is as low, also, 
as they should ever have gone, even in periods of most 
marked depression, it would revive a large number of the 
building enterprises which are now postponed or abandoned, 
and a prolonged industrial depression might even at this 
late date be averted. If, on the other hand, prices are held 
up, until sales are forced by the accumulation of excessive 
stocks made at high cost, then heavy losses and failures 
will occur, confidence will be lost, and no amount of reduc- 
tion will revive the postponed enterprises, until the iron- 
producing nations have passed through just such another 
industrial depression as has heretofore followed each abnor- 
mal advance in the price of iron.’’ 

‘‘There is a wonderful future for the iron business the day 
these violent fluctuations in its price are ended. The annual 
consumption of iron in the United States is growing with a 
cumulative force. Fifty years ago it was 100 pounds per 
capita, two years ago 300 pounds, and last year 400 pounds 
per capita. Within twenty-five years it should be 1,000 
pounds. Not one-twentieth of the inhabitants of the earth 
are comfortably housed, fed, and clothed. The world is 
not finished. There are whole continents to be developed. 
There is plenty for all to do. Let every one work who 
will, It requires a certain number of workers to produce 
the daily necessities of the people. Every additional pro- 
ducer put to work adds to wealth. When the price of iron 
is under control, the manufacturing nations will make such 
regular and uninterrupted progress as will astonish the 
world, 

‘Tron is the most valuable gift nature ever bestowed 
upon a nation. The owners of the great iron properties 
have an opportunity of untold wealth within their grasp. 
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They may, by wise action, change a business which, in the 
past, has been attended by one or two years of profit, fol- 
lowed by seven or eight years of loss, to a business of 
uninterrupted profit.’’ 

Mr. Hull’s interesting article seems to ignore the teach- 
ing of experience that attempts to fix prices have always 
been followed by disaster. Private combination has failed 
to keep prices up. State enactment has failed to keep 
them down. The elimination of ‘‘depressions’’ and 
‘‘booms’’ looks like a fine thing to strive for, but it only 


looks so. Take ebb and flow, rise and fall out of business, 
—iron or any other,—and half the spice is out of 
the game. 
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BYRON’S “SERAGLIO.” 





ONE OF THE LOVERS OF THE NOBLE BARD. 





AST week’s MIRROR contained a condensation of 
William Ernest Henley’s defense of Lord Byron 
and a slashing condemnation of most of the poets 

since Byron’s time. Another view of Byron is presented 
in the London Academy, in an article dealing with Byron’s 
letters and journals and especially with Byron ‘‘multi- 
tudinously ‘namorato.’’? The ‘‘noble bard”’ in love is not an 
edifying spectacle. One of his love affairs is particularly 
sordid in its detail. 

“Settled in Venice, at the house of a draper in the 
Frezzerias, the susceptible bard fell in love with his land- 
lady, the draper’s wife, Marianna Segati. All things con- 
sidered, he imagined that he had the privilege of first de- 
bauching her. Other advices represent her as being a 
woman who intrigued with all in the house or who visited 
the house. But, as the noble bard finely observes, ‘it does 
not much signify.’ In Venice, as he explains, it is con- 
sidered striking, not to say virtuous, constancy if a married 
woman confines herself to one lover. Only the unmarried 
incur the charge of profligacy by admitting a paramour. So 
it only signifies what attractions Byron found in his land- 
lady; and upon that subject he is eloquent to Moore: 

‘‘Marianna is in her appearance altogether like an an- 
telope. She has tne large, black, Oriental eyes, with that 
peculiar expression in them which is seen rarely among 
Europeans—even the Italians—and which many of the 
Turkish women give themselves by tinging the eyelid—an 
art not known out of that country, I believe. This expres- 
sion she has naturally, and something more than this. In 
short, I can not describe the effect of this kind of eye—at 
least upon me. Her features are regular and rather aqui- 
line—mouth small—skin clear and soft, with a kind of 
hectic color—forehead remarkably good; her hair is of the 
dark gloss, curl and color of Lady Jersey’s: her figure is 
light and pretty and she is a famous songstress—scientifi- 
cally so; her natural voice (in conversation, I mean) is 
very sweet; and the naiveté of the Venetian dialect is al- 
ways pleasing in the mouth of woman.’ 

So Marianna began; but a ‘monstrous regiment of 
women’ followed. Marianna’s sister had the amiable de- 
sire to share her happiness, but did not share Byron, 
Marianna presenting her instead with sundry sisterly slaps 
in the face, which moved the dear child to tears by their 
impulsive warmth. The seraglio, indeed, through defec- 
tive arrangements of arrival and departure, clashed a good 
deal, even to tearing of hair and headgear. Marianna’s 
particularly successful rival was a bakeress, Byron’s ac- 
count of whom to Murray is very frank, characteristic, and 
unquotably long. But here are some details: 

‘**The reasons of [her hold over me] were, firstly, her 
person—very dark, tall, the Venetian face, very fine, black 
eyes—and certain other qualities which need not be men- 
tioned. She was two-and-twenty years old, and, uever 
having had children, had not spoilt her figure. She was, 
besides, a thorough Venetian in her dialect, in her 
thoughts, in her countenance, in everything, with all their 
naiveté and Pantaloon humor. In other respects she was 
somewhat fierce and prepotente, that is, overbearing, and 
used to walk in whenever it suited her, .... andif she 
found any women in her way, she knocked them down. 

‘‘¢Atthe masked ballon the last night of the Carni- 
val, ... she snatched off the mask of Madame Con- 
tarini, a lady noble by birth and decent in conduct, for no 
other reason but because she happened to be leaning on 


myarm..... But her reign drew toaclose. She be- 
came quite ungovernable. . . . I told her quietly that she 
must return home. ... She refused to quit the house. 


I was firm, and she went, threatening knives and revenge 
I told her that I had seen knives drawn before her time, 
and that if she chose to begin, there was a knife, and fork 
also, at her service on the table, and that intimidation 
would not do. The next day, while I was at dinner, she 
walked in (having broken open a glass door that led from 
the hall below to the staircase, by way of prologue, ) and, ad- 
vancing straight up to the table, snatched the knife from 
my hand, cutting me slightly in the thumb in the opera- 
tion. Whether she meant to use this against herself or 
me, I know not—probably against neither—but Fletcher 
seized her by the arms and disarmed her. [He sent her 
home in his gondola. | 

“We heard a great noise. I went out and met 
them... .. carrying her upstairs. She had thrown her- 
self into the canal. That she intended to destroy herself 
I do not believe; but when we consider the fear women 
and men who can not swim have of deep or even of shal- 
low water... . and that it was also night, and dark and 
very cold, it shows that she had a devilish spirit of some 
sort within her.’ 

‘‘Even with our abridgment, it is not the story of two 
people lovely and pleasant in their lives. We have omitted 
some rather plain language of the gentle Margarita; like- 
wise certain significant asterisks—not of Byron’s insertion 
—which are sprinkled liberally over these letters—the 
stars of heavy cracks in the ice of the proprieties. .. . 

‘‘Yet Byron did get weary of it all. That departure to 
the Greek war was,not improbably,a genuine impulse to reach 
a nobler life than he had hitherto been living. Toward 
the close of his Venetian life he had thoughts of emigrating 
to Venezuela—and he gives the reasons to Hobhouse: 

‘“*T am not tired of Italy, but a man must be a cicisbeo 
and a singer in duets and a connoisseur of opera—or noth- 
ing—here. I have made some progress in all these ac- 
complishments, but I can’t say that I don’t feel the degra- 
dation. Better be an unskilful planter, an, awkward 
settler—better be a hunter, or anything, than a flatterer of 
fiddlers and fan-carrier of a woman. I like women—God 
he knows—but the more their system here develops upon 
me, the worse it seems, after Turkey, too; here polygamy 
is all on the female side. I have been an intriguer, a 
husband, a woman-monger, and nowI am a cavalier ser- 
vente—by the holy! it is a strange sensation.’ ’’ 
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ART AND THE SMITHS. 





THE DEAN OF DRAMATIC CRITICS ON THE OUTLOOK. 





perfectly serious aspect when making a comic de 

liverance. The excellent comedian, Mr. John 
Hare, seems to have furnished a shining example of that 
same felicity, in his remarkable speech at the annual din 
ner of the Royal Theatrical Fund, in London. Mr. Hare’s 
drift was the objurgation of a man named Smith, who, in 
in the House of Commons, had actually ventured to object 
to ‘immoral plays.’’ Smith, it appears, dislikes bacon— 
or even Shakespeare—when rancid, and he is so densely 
illiberal that, if he takes Mrs. Smith and the li.tle Smiths 
to the play, he does not want them to see a stage exhibition 
of Mrs. Potiphar’s celebrated interview with Mr. Joseph, 
or even an illustration of the dilemma of Miss Anonyma, 
when her twenty-first paramour protests against her old 
score. Mr. Hare showed deep emotion; that is to say, he 
kept a straight face; and he flayed the presumptuous Smith 
without mercy, for his bigoted antagonism to ‘‘the proper 
expression of Art.’’ The Smiths, he declared, have al- 
ways taken “‘limited views’’—preferring early vegetables 
and disliking bad smells. One Smith, indeed, whom he 
remembered—an official Smith—had the amazing and in- 
tolerable stupidity to ostracize that fragrant and fascinating 
story about the Parisian courtesan, ‘‘Camille’’—a play, 
said the shocked and impassioned Mr. Hare, which is 
‘fone of the most brilliant, instructive and moral comedies 
of our time.’’ Other Smiths, he was satisfied, would inter- 
dict the salacious ‘‘Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ that most caloric of 
generous ‘‘housekeepers’’—matrimonially chosen because 
she had lived successfully with most of her husband’s male 
cronies—the ‘‘advanced’’ Mrs. Ebbsmith,’’ that valiant 
apostle of Free Love, the Shakespearean delicacy of 
‘‘Measure for Measure,’’ so various and so felicitous with 
hole-and-corner assignation, and even that other salubrious 
concoction of the sainted National Bard, ‘‘Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre,’’ with its charming picture of life in a brothel 
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and any Smith who would do that would be quite capable of 
laying sacrilegious hands on ‘‘The Gay Lord Quex’’—which 
would amount to a suppression, not to say an utter extinc- 
tion, of English dramatic literature. 

Mr. Hare has often shown himself to be a superb 
comedian; his style, on this occasion, must have been that 
of consummate humor. But beneath his humor there must 
have been a potent exhilaration of audacity and a prodigious 
charm of candor. Other champions of the Frightful Ex- 
ample—that is to say, the Nasty Drama—have extolled its 
‘“‘humanity,’’ its ‘‘sympathy,’’ its ‘‘virility,’’ its ‘‘origin- 
ality,’’ and, above all, its ‘‘popularity’’ as evinced by the 
The intrepid’ Mr. Hare did not hesitate to 
proclaim its Virtue! This, at last, is the right note. The 
Smiths have all been mistaken. The great need of the 
public is a perfectly clear elucidation of ‘‘love’’ and tuber- 
culosis. By all means let us have the demi-monde of Paris 
and the Tenderloin of New York, in all our theatres! 
What could be more ‘‘brilliant’’ than the jocund gluttony 
of Madame Prudence, when guzzling champagne out of a 
celery glass or a punchbowl! What more ‘‘instructive’’ 
than the irterior of a gambling hell and the society of 
blacklegs and demireps! What more ‘‘moral’’ than dis- 
appointed ‘‘love,’’ sucking a cough mixture and expir- 
ing in a white muslin chemisette! There have been 
times when the votaries of the theater sought that shrine 
with some expectation of being refreshed by its pictures 
and cheered by its influence, but those were old fogy times, 
and they are thought of no more. ‘‘These,’’ as forcibly re- 
marked by Mrs. Cora Urquhart Potter, when laying down 
her Pillicoddy and taking up her Scuttle, ‘‘are not the 
Dark Ages;’’ and people who go to the theatre nowadays 
expect the amplest information—especially as to matters 
that even the beasts of the field protect by a decent re- 
Let us have light! Nobody, at present, knows 
anything. Nobody recalls the Ten Commandments. No- 
body reads the Book of Proverbs. Nobody remembers the 
Sermon on the Mount. Nobody is acquainted with the 
teachings of the New Testament. Everybody, accordingly, 
is hungry and thirsty for ‘‘moral lessons;’’ and where else 
shall the divine hunger and thirst be assuaged, if not with- 
in the sacred precincts of thetheater? Where, particularly, 
shall the female bosom find moral nourishment, unless 
from some copious and vociferous English blonde, whom 
Nature intended to be a bar-maid, but whom Fate—and 
Vanity—have made an ‘‘actress?’’ What could be more 
propitious for the future ot lovely woman, as daughter or 
wife or mother, than a long succession of Tanquerays and 
Saphos? 

Mr. Hare is right. ‘‘If the Smiths were to prevail,’’ 
said that bold orator, ‘‘the Drama would never be in its 
present healthy and flourishing condition.’’ Most assuredly 
not. But let him be comforted. It is Jerusalem that 
reigns. It is the Charles Frohman Syndicate, and not the 
Smith faction, that rules our stage. It is the Department 
Store system that now prevails in our theaters; and 
‘‘Hamlet’’ can be bought at one counter, and ‘‘The Girl 
from Maxim’s’’ at another, and cash is running all over 
the shop. Mr. Hare’s benevolent desire to revive Fielding 
and Smollett and Swift, to make our girls acquainted with 
Tom Jones and to delight our boys with the Houyhnhnoms, 
may perhaps be disappointed; but, surely he need not be 
anxious as to the American fortunes of ‘‘The Gay Lord 
Quex.’’ Charles Frohman has already come ashore with a 
bushel of personal pronouns in one bag and ‘‘The Hus- 
bands of Leontine’’in another, and Olga Nethersole is 
coming back with ‘‘Sapho,’’and the venerable Bernhardt will 
soon be on hand with the Magdalen. There is no Smith 
in America. Lord Quex will have plain sailing and a rap- 
turous welcome, and ‘‘lessons’’ will be as thick as black- 
berries all over the land. Never was there such a good 
lookout as now for the public morals. The only danger 
is that our women, who, notwithstanding their many angelic 
attributes, are, after all, somewhat desultory, may grow a 
little weary of stage tuition. Even gospel truth becomes 
monotonous with iteration, and the chief moral ‘‘lesson’’ 
is not altogether a marvel. It was long ago crystalized by 
old Verdon, when he told the touching story of Miss Baden 
and the perjured Count Cassell, and with this solid chunk 
of wisdom came sweetly to a close: 
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“Then ye who now lead single lives 
From this sad tale beware— 

And do not act as you were wives, 
Before you really air.”’ 


William Winter, in the New York Tribune. 
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GINEVRA. 





(Republished by Request.) 


F ever you should come to Modena, 
Where, among other trophies, may be seen 
Tassoni’s bucket (in its chain it hangs, 
Within that reverend tower, the Guirlandina), 
Stop ata Palace near the Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you—but, before you go, 
Enter the house—forget it now, I pray— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 


’Tis a Lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family; 
Done by Zampieri—but by whom I care not. 
He, who observes it—ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away. 


She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 
As though she said ‘“‘Beware!’’ her vest of gold 
Broider’d with flowers, and clasp’d from head to foot, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 


But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowing of an innocent heart— 
It haunts me still} though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody! 


Alone it hangs 
Overa moldering heirloom, its companion, 
An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scripture-stories from the Life of Christ; 
A chest that came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old Ancestor— 
That by the way—it may be true or false— 
But don’t forget the picture; and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 


She was an only child—her name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgeot father; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 


Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gayety, 
Her pranks the favorite theme of every tongue, 
But now, the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preach’d decorum; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco, 


Great was the joy; but at the Nuptial Feast, 
When all sate down, the Bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found! Her father cried, 
«Tis but to make a trial of our love!’’ 

And fill’d his glass to all; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
‘Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger, 

But now, alas, she was not to be found; 

Nor from that hour could anythiug be guess’d, 
But that she was not! 


Weary of his life, 
Francesco fled to Venice, and embarking, 
Flung it away in batile with the Turk. 
Orsini lived—and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers. 


Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
’Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 
That moldering chest was noticed; and ’twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 


‘‘Why not remove it from its lurking place?” 


‘Twas done as soon as said; but on the way 

It burst, it fell; and lo, a skeleton, 

With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 

All else had perish’'d—save a wedding-ring, 
And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Enugraven with a name, the name of both, 


‘ Ginevra.”’ 


There then had she found a grave! 
Within that chest had she conceal’d herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fasten’d her down for ever! 


Samuel Rogers. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 





THE BLUNDERING BRITON AND THE BOER BELLE, 





time, even when you are familiar with its language, 

but it is far worse when you only know enough of the 
native tongue to make yourself misunderstood. I have 
managed to get myself into some gorgeously picturesque 
situations on this account, and more than once have vowed 
to master the Boer dialect or wreck my talking apparatus in 
the attempt. Itis not an easy language to learn. It is 
very like their kopjes—steep, rough, rocky and disjointed; 
and, like the kopjes, you can’t take it by storm, but must 
climb steadily and with patience, and make sure of one 
step before you venture on the next. It is a superb lan- 
guage to use when one is driving bullocks or blacks; the 
first sentence seems to roll off the lips like a malediction, 
and the second chops off short like the bark of a toy ter- 
rier. I should ask for no finer form of speech on earth, if 
I wanted to curse mine enemy, but how on earth they man- 
age to make love with it passes my comprehension. Still, 
I thought it might come in handy, if only to frighten 
Australian horses with, and kept constantly on the look-out 
for a chance to learn; and verily my chance came unto me 
in due season. I didn’t learn the dialect, but I learned 
something else which may prove equally useful in later 
life. 

We had pitched camp for a week, in order to allow the 
ever-dallying provision convoys to catch up to us; so, ob- 
taining permission from headquarters, I saddled up and 
rode out to do a little scouting on my own account. For I 
have long since learned that it’s no use hanging around 
camp if you want to know anything about the real life of 
the folk who dwell in the land. About six miles from our 
lines I ran against a dainty little farm-house cuddled up 
against the slope of a shrub-covered kopje. On one side 
of the dwelling a trellis-work of vines broke the wind, and 
on the other a long, double row of orange-trees beautified 
the scene. Tall, graceful poplar-trees whispered in the 
wind at both front and rear, while a pretty flower-garden, 
fragrant with flowers, spread far away in front of the 
substantial dwelling. I was admiring these things from 
my horse’s back when it suddenly dawned upon me that I 
had possibly played the imbecile in straying so far from 
camp. But it was too late to hang back. If the farmer- 
folk were friendly, I was in luck; for the inside of such a 
dwelling could not be ill-supplied with creature comforts. 
If, however, they were hostile, I was at their mercy, I had 
no desire to match my pony’s pace against the flight of a 
Mauser bullet; so humming a song and thinking of a 
psalm, I rode forward as if certain of a kindly welcome. 
An elderly Boer with a kindly face met me at the door, and 
gave me the time of day with all civility, a nigger lad took 
hold of my bridle, and Iswung myself out of the saddle 
just in time to receive a civil greeting from the farmer’s 
wife— healthy, wholesome substantial, well-ted and well- 
clothed. They invited me inside, and there their four 
daughters introduced themselves to me. They all talked 
English as well as I could, and before I had been there 
twenty seconds I had arrived at the conclusion that I 
shonld never get a better chance to study the language of 
the people of our foes, and determined to sacrifice myself 
upon the flinty shrine of duty. Three of the maidens 
were plain-faced, good, honest-looking girls, but the fourth 
had a face like a young preacher’s first public prayer—a 
face that many a man would risk his life for. 

So much of my whole career has been passed amid the 
rougher and more rugged scenes of life that a description 
of dainty womanhood comes awkwardly from me. But I 
have read so much about the ugliness and clumsiness of the 
Boer women in British journals that I should like to try 
and describe this daughter of the veldt, although only a 
farmer’s daughter. I do not know if she should be called 
short or tall, but her cheek could have nestled comfortably 
on the shoulder of a fairly tall man. I don’t know how 
much hair she had, but there was enough of it to make a 
fellow feel as if it didn’t matter a rap if half the earth was 
bald. It was not red, nor yellow; it was like honey, kissed 
by sunshine. She had the sort of forehead which one 
never sees on the face of a fool, Nature’s sign-board for 
an emporium for brains. Her eyes were large, brown, 
and fearless, not bold, nor yet wavering. Her mouth was 
perfect, not one of those sepulchres which disfigure some 
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feminine faces, not childishly small like a bud bursting 
into bloom, but a strong, true mouth, large enough for a 
prayer to slip through, but not big enough to swear with. 
Her waist would just about fill the crook of a strong man’s 
arm, and make him feel that there was no room for any- 
thing else under heaven. The arch of her bust was like 
the curve on a wave as it breaks on the beach in the bay, 
not the stiff, lath-and-plaster models one is so apt to see 
walking round the streets of cities. Her hands were 
shapely, brown, and strong, cracked a little by wind and 
weather; not toy hands, but hands that could spank a 
baby, or help a husband back to paths of rectitude when 
all the world had damned him past redemption. 

So she looked when I saw her, andI said unto my 
soul: ‘‘Verily it is a good thing for a man to know some- 
thing of his enemies’ language,’ and I made up my mind 
to learn. It was the fifth evening after that, and I had 
registered my fifth visit tothe farm, when an event befell 
which put anend tomy studies in Dutch for the time 
being. I had dined with the farmer, the plain sisters had 
made music for me. They had lifted up their voices in song, 
also, for I was an honored guest, having been enabled to 
do seme little deed of kindness, through the favor of our 
courteous general, toa relative of the ladies who was a 
prisoner in our lines. They had given me blankets and 
rugs for the poor beggar, and the general handed them to 
the man. The night was a beautiful one, so, lighting a 
cigar, I rambled down toward the quarter-mile long avenue 
of orange-trees; it wasto be my last visit, for our troops 
were on the move at dawn. As I sauntered forward I 
heard the rustle of a woman’s skirts amid the bushes on 
my right, and looking in that direction I saw the navy-blue 
dress and the red-gold hair of the lady who had be en teach 
ing me Dutch. I had not many seconds to look at her, but 
brief as the time was I had long enough to notice that one 
hand held the blue skirts switched upso that about a foot 
of white petticoat was displayed. I also noticed that she 
was heading toward the orange walk, which I had long 


since learned was knownin the family as ‘‘the lovers’ 
walk.’’ She did not look in my direction, did not turn 
toward me at all, but like many another fool I was puffed 
up in my folly. What harm is there in it, I mused, if I 
take my last lesson in Dutch in the shade of the orange- 
trees? Tossing my cigar away, I sauntered after the flying 
figure, out of the flower-garden, over the field, into a shady 
I meandered like a he-goat through a gapina 


walk. 
hedge. I walked about fifty yards, and saw no one, heard 
noone. Then all at once I found myself looking right 


into the face of a big, hairy savage, who wore a tweed coat 
and a bandolier full of cartridges; in his hands he carried 
a handy little Mauser carbine. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Spy,’’ said the hairy individual, 
my prisoner.’’ 

I tried to smile, but somehow the springs in my face 
had got out of order and would not work. 

‘‘What did you want sneaking after me for, you beastly 
Englishman,’’ snarled the manwith the gua. ‘‘I could 
have shot you last night,and the night before, and the night 
before that,if I had liked; but I did not want to bring 
trouble on this farm. Whatdid you want to hunt me for?’’ 

I found my tongue for a moment, then. ‘‘Hunt you be 
d—d; didn’t know such a chap existed.’’ 

He lowered his carbine an inch or two. 
the devil are you doing in the lovers’ walk?’’ 
‘‘What are you doing here?” I blurted. 

We stared at each other like two grass: fed calves in the 
starlight, and I edged a foot or two away from the gun. 
Just then I heard the patter of girlish feet on the gravel 
behind me, and, turning my head, saw one of the plain 
sisters hurrying toward us, and almost at the same second 
the reddish gold head of the ‘‘beauty,’’ the head of the 
girl who had been teaching me Dutch, passed from a patch 
of shadow into the streak of starlight where the hairy 
young giant was standing fondling his gun. I saw her 
clasp his arm, heard her hurriedly whisper something in 
Dutch, which caused the giant to grin as if half his head 


“you are 


‘‘Then what 


ached to part company with the other half. The beauty 
pointed toward me and the plain sister, who had come toa 
halt beside me. The plain girl put her hand kindly on my 
shoulder and whispered: ‘‘Don’t you think it’s too chilly 
out here?’’ 

Chilly was n> name for it. I was as cold as Klondike. 
The sight of that carbine in the starlight had taken all the 
warmth out of the atmosphere as far as I was concerned. 
I turned to go, when a little hand touched mine. The 
lady who had been teaching me Dutch was at my side. 
‘Before you gentlemen leave,’’ she said, ‘‘I want you both 
to make a promise. You are enemies now; some day, 
when the war is over, you may be friends. But promise 
not to hurt each other by talking of this meeting. Otto 
had no business to come. Father had forbidden him until 
the trouble ended with the British.’’ 

*‘T came out of love for you,’’ grunted the man with the 
gun. 

‘And you came out of fondness for me,’’ murmured 
the plain girl, her voice shaking with laughter that was 
almost choking her. I mustered the biggest lie I had ever 
parted with. 

The hairy individual’rested his gun against a tree, 
stepped forward, and lifting his slouch-hat to the plain 
girl, said, ‘‘For your sake, I promise.’’ 

I lifted my helmet to the ‘‘beauty,’’ and said something 
similar. A few minutes later, as I was buckling my girths, 
I heard him galloping off southward to jin Olivier’s com- 
mando. As I swung up into the saddle, the plain sister 
slipped away, and .the ‘‘beauty’’ lifted her hand in fare- 
well. As our hands met, she said, ‘‘Why did you come to 
the ‘lover’s walk’ ?’’ 

“‘To ‘get a last lesson in Dutch,’’ I said, with a sheep- 
ish grin. 

‘*Well,’’ she answered, ‘‘I hope you’ll remember your 
lesson,’’ and I heard the two of them laughing as I galloped 


out on the veldt. 
A. G. Hales, in the Argonaut. 














Missouri furnishes the first and most start- 
ling of the mysterious signs that prophesy 
the result of the election in November. 
There will be others, of course, but this will 
not be beaten, unless some one discovers the 
name of the Democratic candidate, and the 
mystic ‘‘16-to-l’’ writtenin letters of light 
across the sky. The story, as follows, is 
from the Granada (Mo.) Jimes: 

One of the most peculiar and wonderful 
things that has happened in this community 
for many a year, and one that has caused a 
great deal of speculation and thought, as 
well as caused some fear among the more 
superstitious, is a spider with his web at the 
home of J. B. Andrews, about one and a 
half miles north of Granada. 

About a month ago Mr. Andrews first 
noticed that a spider of a rather peculiar 
species, the like of which he had never 
before seen, was spinning a web in his 
house. The manner in which the spider 
worked and the character of the insect 
attracted his attention, and heconcluded not 
to disturb it, but to watch it for a while. 

The first thing that he noticed was just an 
ordinary web, but in a few days the spider 
made a banner, some two inches wide, 
across the web in the fashion of a banner 
hung across a street. In the day time the 
spider would weave letters upon this banner, 
the letters being about one and a half inches 
in length. They were not of a single web, 
but were woven thick, sothat a child could 
easily discern what letters they were. For 
a few days it would make different letters, 
but they would spell no word. Each day it 
would weave different letters and in the 
evening destroy them only to begin again 
the next day. On last Friday it finally suc- 
ceeded in spelling a word, and the word was 
““McKINLEY.”’ 

Mr. Andrews says that each and every 
letter wis complete within itself and that it 
took no imagination to tell what the letters 
spelled. 

Each evening the spider would roll up the 
banner the same as a person would roll up a 
piece of carpet, and then in the morning it 
would unroll it and stretch it across the web 
to leave it again till evening. Mr. Andrews 
called the attention of several parties to it, 
and they all say that they will make affidavit 
as to the truth of the name. 

In the meantime the spider kept right on 
increasing in size until it reached the pro- 
portions of a large sized tarantula, and 
Mr. Andrews began to become somewhat 
nervous at the strange phenomena, so one 
evening while he was watching Mr. Spider, 
he noticed that instead of rolling up the 
banner, as it had heretofore, it appeared to 
be eating it and to begin to get ready to 
leave, and for fear that it would escape he 
killed it. 

Several parties were fortunate enough to 
see this strange phenomena, and all agree 
that it was, indeed, a peculiar and fascinat- 
ing sight. 

The question now arises, what did 
mean? 


it 
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Special offer of ladies’ 14-karat gold 
watches, guacanteed movements, only $20, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 


Locust. . 
tr Ss 


In the South: Airst Negro—‘‘Dis hyah 
game of disfranchising us by constitootional 
amen’ments ain’ no square deal.’’ Second 
Negro—‘‘Wal, I’d rudder be disfranchised 
wif a constitootional amen’ment dan wif a 
shotgun.’’—Fuck. 








COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





Eddy Foy and his own Company will appear 
at the Olympic Theatre, next week, beginning 
on Sunday night, September 2d. A special 
matinee will be given on Monday (I,abor Day), 
at popular prices, in addition to the regular 
popular priced matiuees on Wednesday and 
Saturday. The vehicle which Foy employs this 
season for the display of his talents is a comedy 
taken from the Italian, entitled “A Night in 
Town.” It is a thoroughly clean, wholesome and 
refined comedy and depends wholly on its lines 
and situations for its fun. Eddy Foy appears 
in the character of *‘David Scarum,’’ who has 
become so strongly addicted to the cigarette 
habit that his mind has given away, and he has 
frequent lapses of memory. An expert under- 
takes to cure him by hypnotism, and, in pursuit 
of that purpose suggests to him a love affair 
and an engagement with a girl at Cripple 
Creek. Theexpert takesthe hero away. The 
Cripple Creek girl follows him and takes a 
place in the hous2 of the girl, now married, 
with whom David, before treatment, had been 
in love. David shows up at the wedding an- 
niversary celebration in his former sweetheart’s 
house, ‘“‘dopey,”’ very much confused and ver y 
funny. The piece is finally straightened out to a 
happy conclusion. Next attraction at the 


Olympic, ‘‘The Dairy Farm.”’ 
we 


It is not an easy matter to secure attractions 
at this time of the year forthe summer garden, 
but Col. Hopkins has a wand that never fails to 
produce what he wants. An entirely new Dill 
has been secured for Forest Park Highlands for 
the week of September 2d. One of the showiest 
acts will be that offered by Ozay and Delmo, who 
call themselves the Bartender and the Tramp, 
and offer a sketch entitled ‘‘Fun in a Bar Room.”’ 
This act is positively the only one of its kind, 
introducing double juggling of every descrip- 
tion. Several other vovelties are on the week’s 
card. In the Annex are to be seen beautiful 
moving picture views of ‘‘Cinderella,”’ the Drury 
Lane Christmas pantomime, and panoramas of 
the Union Pacific Railway. These pictures are 
among the finest everexhibited here. As this is 
Papinta’s last week at Forest Park Highlands 
those with whom the popular myriad dancer isa 
avorite will have their last chance to see her 
gorgeous dances. Her engagements take her 
all over this country and it will be a long time 
before she will be seen here again. Director 
Guido Vogel's band is giving excellent concerts 
twice a day, andas the nights are still sultry, an 
hour spent in the grounds of the Highlands, 
where it is always cool, is a treat. 


At the Standard this week, Fred Irwin’s 
“Majestic Burlesquers’’ are the attraction, 
which, together with a good olio, brings a good 
big crowd to every performance. Katherine 
Dahl, the choir girl, appears in a gorgeous 
scene, with electrical effects and church chimes, 
and sings a song entitled ‘The Valley of Peace,”’ 
composed by Geo. H. Foster. Then there are 
Bailey and Madison, ‘“‘The Scamp and the 
Scoundrel;’’ Morgan and Otto, German dialect 
comedians and dancers; the three marvelous 
Merrills, comedy, trick and fancy bicyclists, 
and other good specialties. Next week, com- 
mencing Sunday matinee, Sept. 2, Jacobs and 
Lowry’s ‘‘Merry Maidsns’ will make things 
lively for the patrons of this popular theatre. 


a 


At the Suburban the show continues to go with 
svap and vim to the exceeding great delight of 
large audiences, who never tire of their favorites. 
Next week the management promises an entire 
change of bill with new and startiing features. 
Among the acts on the bill will be: Galletti’s 
Monkey circus. John W. Worls, the comedian, 
and Miss Hastings, Martinnetti Bros., Al 
Blanchard, Fred Warren aud Co., and Apolla, 
the strong man. 

ae 


Dixey is still delightful as ‘‘Adonis’’ at Delmar 
Garden. Heis as good as he was sixteen years 
ago and the stage pictures are strikingly pretty. 
The beauty of Ruth White grows on the 
audience, though she doesn’t get so many 
flowers as Ethel Jackson, and indeed the flower 
bombardment of Miss Jackson by a local railway 
capitalist is the talk of the town. The ‘‘mash” 
is the most complete in the history of the local 
stage and the town enjoys it—the ‘‘case’’ is so 


open and notorious. Next week the attraction 
will be the bright and catchy concoction ‘The 
Lady Slavey,’’ with Carroll Johnson in a 


prominent part. After the ‘Slavey’’ will come 
four days of ‘‘Evangeline’’ and four days of 
“The Girl from Paris,’’ which will close the 


season, 


@he Mlirror. 








- THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis. 


If you intend going to the DARTS EXPOSITION 


Geta Letter of Credit or Travelers’ Cheque from us 


Safest and Most Convenient Way to 
Carry Money. 








HO FOR KINLOCH RACES! 


There will be no lack of racing material 
at Kinloch Park Jockey Club’s race meet- 
ing, which opens on Saturday afternoon. 
Every one of the five hundred stalls at the 
new race course will be occupied by Friday 
night. 

Goodwood stock farm, the property of 
Mr. Joseph D. Lucas, President of the 
Kinloch Park Jockey Club, is located less 
than a mile from the track. There are 
hundreds of commodious box stalls there 
and he will turn them all over to the horse- 
men. Sothe new course will not lack for 
stable room. 

Nothing has been left undone and when 
the gates at Kinloch are opened to the public 
Saturday afternoon all the equipment of a 
first-class race course will be found in 
working order. 

Curiosity will probably bring as many per- 
sons to the new track on opening day as any- 
thing else; for allthe work out there has 
been done in twenty-one days, and there 
will be many anxious to see what has been 
accomplished in that time. 

Col. R. C. Pate, who has had charge of 
the work of construction at the new track, 
said last night: ‘‘All is in readiness for our 
opening on Saturday. Every one of our 
stalls has been applied for, and we will have 
hard work taking care of all the horses that 
want to come here. We will have fully five 
hundred horses on the track by Friday night, 
and over one hundred will be stabled in 
President Lucas’ private barns at Good- 
wood. The track is in fine shape all the 
way around, and if the fine weather con- 
tinues it will be the fastest new course on 
the opening day that any one ever looked 
oT ag 

et 


“WHAT'S THE TIME?” 


A brochure that should be on the desk of 
every newspaper reader and every business 
man has been published under the above 
title. It tells all about the Standard Time 
system which puzzles some folks, and where, 
on this globe, to-day is yesterday, and where 
it is to-morrow. It tells where the days 
begin, why we lose time going East and 
gain going West; why we can read of an 
event before it happens, etc., This valuable 
little book also tells how to reduce standard 
to localtime. It is issued by the Chicago 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, and 
readers of the MIRROR can procure a copy 
by writing to or calling on Mr. J. G. Lowe, 
the agent, room 209 Houser Building, or 


by a postal addressed to Mr. Geo. H. 
Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 
C. M. & St. P. Railway, Chicago. 

me 


Shy of Reports from Shanghai.— Mrs. 
Jason: ‘Run out and git that there egg, 
Jehial; it’ll jist make the dczen.’’ 

Mr. Jason: ‘‘Dunno whether they’s any 
egg there er not. It’s that there Shanghai 
hen a-cackling.’’— /ndianapolis Press. 


| 





GRIPPE. 


That the grippe has become one of the 
serious diseases in this country, isshown by 
the mortality records which have been pre- 
pared by two New York pbysicians for the 
insurance exhibit of the Paris Exposition. 
Within a decade the disease has become of 
greater importance, from an_ insurance 
standpoint, than either smallpox or cholera, 
attacking persons of all ages, with a princi- 
pal mortality falling upon policy-holders be- 
tween sixty and eighty. Eight years ago, 
when the disease was epidemic in the United 
States, 129 deaths among policy-holders 
were reported; in other countries during 
the same year only four policy-holders died 
of it. Since then, while the mortality has 
fluctuated from year to year, the annual 
death-rate has assumed such proportions as 
to place the grippe second in the list of acute 
infectious diseases that have contributed 
nearly 9 per cent of the total mortality re- 
corded. The showing is believed to under- 
state rather than overstate the actual mor- 
tality from this cause, since many deaths 
due to influenza have been erroneously at- 
tributed to pneumonia. Ifthe disease has 
wrought such havoc among _ persons 
sufficiently vigorous to stand the test of a 
rigid medical examination, to which appli- 
cants for life insurance are subjected, what 
must have been its ravages among the 


population at large?— The Nation. 
se 
MR. WALKER’S PICTURES. 





From to-day, Thursday, till the end of 
the week, the original drawings of the fine 
cartoons and other pictures that are such a 
feature of the St. Louis Republic will be on 
exhibition at the pretty galleries of Messrs. 
Noonan and Kocian, on Locust street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh. 

The drawings are by Mr. Ryan Walker, 
and they are as fine in execution as they are 
clever in conception. In fact, Mr. Walker 
is one of the most effective newspaper iilus- 
trators of the country and his work is ex- 
tenSively reproduced. The J/nland Printer, 
an authoritative journal, recently proclaimed 
him and his work as worthy of the highest 
praise. The originals of some of his more 
famous ‘‘hits’’ are well worthy the attention 
of the devotees of art. The exhibition is 
excellently displayed and it will be wonder- 
ful if many of the drawings are not pur- 
chased by the local cognoscenti. 

se FF ut 

One of the parishioners of a stately 
and dignified clergyman was much addicted 
to drink, and one night the vicar met him 
coming home in such a condition that he 
remonstrated with him on the spot. He 
endeavored to point out the degradation of 
such a state, and, by way of clinching 
his argument, asked: ‘‘What would you 
say if you were to see me reeling down the 
road in a state of hopeless intoxication?’’ 
The offender appeared to be deeply im- 
pressed, and answered, fervently: ‘I 
wouldn’t tell a soul, sir.’’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. Edward Krausnick, is at Atlantic City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Mersman are at Oconomo- 
woe. 

Miss Alby Watson is summering at Clifton 
Terrace. 

Mr. and Mrs. John N. Drummond are at 
Mackinac. 

Mrs. James I. Blair is at Mackinac Island 
with friends, 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Webb have gone to Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Mrs. T. Bullen and Mrs. John W. Loader are 
at Atlantic City. 

Miss Ida M. Mobley, of Old Orchard, Mo., is 
at Manitou, Colorado. 

Mrs. Alexander De Menil 
are on an Kastern trip. 

Judge and Mrs, George W. Lubke have gone 
North with their daughter. 

Mrs. A. H. Handlan, with her daughters has 
now gone to Chicago Beach. 

Mrs. Joseph N. Gettys, of Westminster Place, 
has gone to Chicago Beach. 

Mrs. Leroy Valliant and Mr. John Valliant 
have returned from the South. 

Mrs. Harry R. Smith has returned from a 
visit with Kansas City friends. 

Dr. and Mrs T, Griswold Comstocx have 
Interlaken, Switzerland, for Paris. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Fritsche, with their 
children, bave gone North by boat. 

Mr. aud Mrs. Charles W. Scudder and Mrs. 
J. W. Scudder are at Oconomowoc. 

Mrs. William Bayliss, of Page boulevard, is 
entertaining relatives from Kentucky. 

Miss Didi Kimball, of Florissant, is the guest 
of Mrs. P. D. Cheney of Jerseyville, Ill. 

Mr. aud Mrs. Lewis T. Maguire have taken a 
house on Sarah street near Laclede avenue. 

Mrs. Henry Turner Lee, of Columbia, Mo., is 
the guest of relatives on Vandeventer place. 

Miss Pauline Kellersman and Miss Clara 
Brentzers have gone to the Michigan resort. 

Miss Mary Alice McLaran is entertalning her 
cousin, Miss Bertha Mead, of Zanesville, Ohio. 

Mr. aud Mrs. William Bagnell and Miss 
Nellie Baguell have gone to Mackinac Island. 

Miss Hattye Weinberg, of West Belle Place, 
his returned from a visit to relatives in Illinois. 

Mrs. Counor Witherspoon and her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Houston, are at Petoskey, 
Mich. 

Mr. John Jannopodulo has left Saratoga, and 
gone to the White Mountains, to join her 
mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Magill, of Lindell 
Boulevard, with their children, have gone to 
Canada. 

Mr. D. R. (Calhoun and Miss Josephine Cal- 
houn, are members of a house party in the 
Ute Pass. 

Mr. and Mrs. W.G. Simmons. of Morgan 
street, with their daughter, have returned from 
Colorado. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Mallinckrodt have left 
Jamestown for their mountain lodge at Old 
Forge, N. Y. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bond, who have been at 
Oconomowoc, guests of Captain John A. Scudder, 
will return this week. 

Mrs. R. K,. Walker and her little grandson, 
Master Louis Turnbull, will return from South 
Haven, Mich., Saturday. 

Mrs. M. A. Browne, of Hickory street, has 
been entertaining Senator and Mrs. Jefferson 
Browne, of Key West, Florida. 

Mr. Edgar Floyd-Jones, who has been for 
several months making a European tour, has 
left England and gone to Paris. 

Mr. Edgar T. Orthwein, accompanied by 
Misses Alice aud Cornelia Orthweiu, are spend- 
ing the week in the White Mountains. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Sprague, of Cabanne, ac- 
companied by Mrs. J. Will Bremser, have re- 
turned from a tour of the Northern lakes. 

Mrs. Churchill Bridgeford, of Kansas City, 
was the guest of Mrs. Paul Brown the early part 
of the week, while en route to New York’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent de Messemy arrived in 
the city, Monday, to make a visit to Mrs. 
de Messeimy’s brother, Mr. Vital Garesche. 

Mrs. A.C. Price, of Jefferson City,and Miss 
Celeste Price spenta few days with St. Louis 
friends while en route to Charlevoix, Mich. 

Mr.and Mrs.Charles P. Stanley with Miss Mae 
Stanley and Miss Loras Donovan have left 
Mackinac Island for a tour through Canada. 

Mrs.and Mrs W. B. Homes have made formal 
announcement of the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Ruth Homes, to Mr. George 
Franklin Allen. Miss Homes is a graduate of 


and her little son 


left 





Smith College. The wedding will take place 
quietly during the latter part of September. 

Mrs. Mary S. Holloway, of Delmar boulevard, 
accompanied by her daughter, Mrs. W. H. 
Atkinson of Washington, D.C., are at Atlantic 
City. 

Announcement is made of the engagement of 
Miss Louise Filley to Mr. D. D. Walker, Jr. 
Miss Filley is visiting Mrs. Wm. Walker in the 
East. 

Major and Mrs. T. D. Kimball, of Kirkwood, 
Mo., who have been at Marquette, Mich , have 
gone, after a tour of the lake resorts, to Mack- 
inac Island. 

Dr. and Mrs. Edward Wallace Lee, formerly 
of Omaha, are now settled in thiscity. They 
are staying with friends until they can open 
their own home. 

Miss Harriet Godfrey, of Benton Station, left 
on Saturday for Mexico, Mo., to visit the family 
of her uncle. She will also visit friends in 
Moberly and Macon, Mo. 

Mrs. Thomas O’Reilly and Mr. Archer 
O’Reilly,with the Misses Taussig, are at present 
in Switzerland, with several other St. Louisans, 
among whom are Mr. and Mrs, C. C. May. 

Dr. and Mrs. I N. Love will move next 
month to New York City , where the doctor will 
join the staff of the Post Graduate School. 
Miss Delphine Love, their daughter, is also in 
New York, on the stage. 

The engagement of Miss Grace Moss, daugh- 
terof Mr. and Mrs. IL. H. Moss, of 4100 West 
Pine Boulevard, to Mr. Alfred H. Messing is 
announced. The young people will receive 
their friends on Sunday, September 9th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Griesedick left on Tuesday 
for New York to greet Mr. aud Mrs. George 
Griesedick, returning from an extended 
tour abroad. Mr. and Mrs. Griesedick will sail 
September 4, for Paris, to remain two months. 

Misses Harriet and Susan Leastale, are so- 
journing at Prout’s Nick, Maine. In a short 
time they will leave there and makea trip up 
the St. Lawrence River. Before returning to 
St. Louis they will visit relatives in New York 
and Boston. 

An entertainment was given on Thursday at 
South Haven,in honor of the birthday of Mr. 
Ferd P. Kaiser, of St. Louis. A large number of 
St. Louisans were present, to do honor to the 
occasion, and also to say farewell to those 
popular cottages. 

Messrs. Louis A. and Ed. C. Schlossstein left 
on Tuesday for New York City, and will sail on 
the steamer Oceanic,September 5, for Liverpool. 
They will tour England and Scotland on 
bicycles, and then visit all the large cities on 
the continent, returning about Christmas. 

The wedding of Miss Rosa M. Keith and Mr. 
H. E. Hinckey took place on Tuesday evening, 
at the home of the bride, 4090 Delmar avenue. 
The ceremony was performed at half-past seven 
o’clock, by the Rev. Dr. Josephus Stephan, 
pastor ofthe Mount Auburn M. KE. Church. A 
large number of relatives and friends were 
present. After the ceremony the young couple 
departed for a bridal tour, south, and west, 
which will include Denver, Indian Territory 
Alabama, and Tex. They will make their home 


in this city. 
FF 
Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
et 


Opened His Eyes.—WNed: ‘‘He looks 
miserable, doesn’t he?’’ 

Bess: ‘‘Yes, what’s the matter with 
him?”’ 

Ned: Disappointed in love.’’ 


Bess: ‘‘Why, he married the girl he 
wanted.”’ . 
Ned: 
Exchange. 


“T know. That’s just it.’’— 
ee Fe 
An Inquiring Mind.—A little East-End 
girl who had hash for breakfast the other 
morning looked at the last mouthful of her 
share long and earnestly as she poised it on 
her fork. Then she passed it out of sight. 
But the mystery still engrossed her mind. 
‘‘Daddy,’’ she said, ‘‘what was hash when 
it was alive?’’—Cleveland Plain=Dealer. 
et 
Mrs. D. T. Barada has removed from 
2816 Olive street to 3543 Laclede avenue, 
where she will resume her dress-making 


business, September lst. 





“Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.” 
oT 


Wedding Silverware. 


ON BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 





Solid Silver Olive Dish, Rococo Border, twice as large 


both ways as illustration. 


Only $7.00 


Our new and exclusive designs for the Fall Weddings are now on 


exhibition. 


sale, 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


They are the most beautiful and artistic ever placed on 


You are invited to call and see them. 


BROADWAY, 


Corner LOCUST. 


Ra Send for Catalogue—j3000 Engravings—Mailed free. 
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THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


The success of the Zepplin airship makes 
more than timely and interesting the an- 
nouncement that the Exposition management 
has secured two airships, which will fly daily 
in the Coliseum. Four ascensions a day will 
be made, and the flying machine will be on 
exhibition and ready for inspection all of the 
time. 

The Belgian hare department is another 
novelty right in line with the times. The 
most brilliant spectacle will be the electric 
fountain, also in the Coliseum, combined 
with living picture effects. 

Thirty-five prizes will be given for the 
best photographs by amateurs, and the St. 
Louis Star, which has been carrying on an 
amateur photographic contest, has just de- 
cided to exhibit all its pictures at the Expo- 
sition. 

Those who recognize that the inner man 
needs looking after to keep the perceptions 
well keyed up, will be glad to know that that 
veteran caterer, Tony Faust, who has been 
with the Exposition since the beginning, will 
again have the restaurant, to which several 
additions, looking to the comfort of patrons, 
will be made. 

A nursery for children, where they will be 
looked after by competent persons, while 
their elders take in the shows, and a smoking- 
room for men will be appreciated by the 





visiting public. 

Director Seymour’s Band has been in- 
creased to fifty pieces, and is now busy re- | 
hearsing for the four daily concerts, which | 
will be given in the Coliseum. | 

A telegram from Col. Hopkins announces 
that he has secured some excellent show 
attractions for the stage of Music Hall, in- 
cluding a dog, pony and monkey circus, the 
like of which has never been seen here. 

Manager Atkinson is to be commended for 
his extraordinary efforts in behalf of novel- 
ties, and the introduction of comforts the 
visitors have not heretofore enjoyed. 

ce 
THE LILY’S LUKEWARM LOVE. 


Mrs. Langtry-de Bathe, during her last 
tour here, carried with her all over the 
United States a map showing the scene of 
the war in South Africa, and by means of 





little flags on pins she indicated every day 
the position of her husband’s regimen\ 


exactly as she could from the newspaper 
accounts of the operations. So long as Sir 
Hugo remained in South Africa, his wife’s 
interest in him is said to have been touch- 
ingly devoted and absorbing; but since his 
return to London the affection between this 
newly married pair is so lukewarm that 
husband and wife have met only once, and 
then for only a few minutes under very 
formal circumstances. That such indiffer- 
ence should follow a honeymoon so devoted, 
although husband and wife were separated 
by the exigencies of art and war, has not 
been explained to any of the Jersey Lily’s 
London friends, who have merely had the 


opportunity to see that the romance has 
come to an end much more quickly than 
anybody thought it would. 








*‘HUMPHREY’S CORNER.’’ 


School Suits 


Our stock of boys’ school suits 
is now ready for your inspection— 
Do not fail to see our special— 


rm $3.50 


Guaranteed strictly all wool— 
Cheviots, Cassimeres and Worsteds—- 
Sizes 4 to 16 years— 

$5.00 worth of value in these— 


LQ) #H umphrey 


Clothing Co., 


Sellers of d 
Hackett, Carhart & Co.’s seas oat 
Fine Clothin om 
New York. | Pine Street. 








THE MISSOURI ARGUMENT. 





AGAINST THINGS THIRTY YEARS AGO. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

We have read your article of the 16:h inst., 
entitled, ‘‘Missouri May Go Republican,’’ 
with mingled feelings of regret and sorrow. 

The first sentence in this article, ‘‘7he 
best thing that could happen Missouri would be 
for the State to go Republican,’’ caused a sen- 
sation of regret and sorrow to depress our 
soul, that a pen so trenchant as yours could 
permit its ink to darken a page of white 
paper with such an utterance. 

We admire your independence in many 
respects, but when we read the first line of 
this article, a tremor as cold and chill as the 
damps of death crawled up our vertebral 
column as we recalled the days of Republi- 


Republican, who believes that A. M. 
Dockery can be run by any other influence 
than his own good judgment? No. 





We do not want to become the apologist 


for the mistakes of the Democratic party, or 
any of its members, but we do want to say, 
that we have watched the actions and doings 
of Gov. Stephens closely since his inaugura- 
tion (which we attended), and take pleasure 
in according to him an honesty of purpose, 
and a rigid economy in the administration of 
State affairs, not witnessed since the days of 
Trusten Polk, Sterling Price, or John S. 
Marmaduke. 

You may permit us to say that your thrust 
at Gov. Stephens, the Democratic party and 
the incoming Gov. A. M. Dockery is, we 
think, unjust, unwarranted and ill-timed. 

Is there a man in the State, Democrat or 


Can any man other than the Editor of the 


si sina 
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NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR MEDICAL 


can rule from 1861 to 1873 in this State. 


The recollection of nearly twelve years of 


Republican mis-rule, proscription, plunder, 


and tyranny, awakened in our being a shud- 


der akin to that we felt in those dismal days, 
as we lay in the guard-house, thinking of 
our wife and children, charged with no crime 
on earth, except that we were born south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 

You must have been too young to remem- 
ber, or have forgotten, that in those memor- 
able days we had a ‘‘Count’’ Rodmen, high 
in authority, whose sole purpose it was to 
oppress, rob, pillage and plunder the people 
of this State, who had made it all that it was 
and is. 

You must certainly have overlooked the 
fact, that in those perilous times we were 
over-awed and over-shadowed by a ‘‘Draco- 
nian’’ code, under the dicta of which minis- 
ters of the Gospel were locked in dungeons, 
the horrors of which were not surpassed by 
the damps of that wherein Paul and Silas 
sang songs of joy; and all because they could 
not, and would not, take an oath which would 
have covered their souls four-fold deep in 
perjury. 

You certainly forget, that the purest, the 
ablest, the profoundest, and most conscien- 
tious lawyers and jurists of this State were, 
in the days of Republican ascendency, ostra- 
cized, proscribed, debarred, unseated and 
persecuted, because they would not take an 
oath which no honest man could swallow 
without calling on Beelzebub to open wide 
the gates of Hades and give him an abund- 
ant entrance therein. 

Are you aware of the known and unques- 
tioned truth, that during these times of tur- 
moil and unrest, virtuous women, the wives 
and daughters of men whose hearts beat in 
unison with that of the Saviour, were 
assaulted by Republican vagabonds, who 
never had a decent suit of clothes until the 
Government furnished them? Look back to 
what may be justly called the dark ages in 
Missouri, and then retract the first sentence 
in the article to which we refer. 

My God! Deliver us from Republican 
rule! The Democratic party may have made 
mistakes (and we know it has), but with all 
its faults we love it still; and the place and 
time to correct whatever evils may overtake 
us, is inside the party at our primaries and 
conventions. Men make mistakes. We do 
not suppose that but one man ever inhabited 
this mundane sphere-.on whose escutcheon 
no mark or blur ever appeared. He was 


MIRROR surmise for a moment that he can 
be controlled by corporations, trusts or com- 
binations, or that he would look to any other 
interest than the common weal of the whole 
people? : 
‘‘Four years of Stephenism has disgusted 
the business element of the Democratic 
party.’”’ Faugh! Bosh!! Ifthe defection 
of the immaculate Col. Richard . Dalton 
means so much, what does the defection of 
Col. Webster Davis mean? Democrats are 
not ‘‘scared,’’ and we hope that the Editor 
of the MIRROR may not become a ‘‘calamity 
howler.’’ We are truly, etc., 
James C. Hale. 
Shelbyville, Mo., Aug. 20th, 1900. 
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THE HOG IN HISTORY. 





The hog of to-day constitutes no less than 
370 different articles of commerce, and 
next to cotton and wheat furnishes the 
largest values in exports from the United 
States. Its name has become an epithet. 
Its application to man means greed and 
brutishness. It is commonly supposed to 
be a scavenger, like the puddle duck. It 
takes mud baths. So do men. There is 
much virtue in mud. The hog bathes in 
pools of it to coat his skin against the 
attacks of insects; man dips his festered 
hide init to improve his circulation and 
draw out his gout and rheumatism. The 
hog is pachydermatous; so is man—not- 
withstanding Cuvier’s classification. I 
have seen men, know men to-day, with skin 
thicker than the hide of the rhinoceros. 
The hog is omniverous—so is man. The 
hog is carnivorous by choice—so is man. The 
hog is herbiverous, graniverous, graminivor- 
ous and phytivorous by education—so is 
man. 

These reflections are induced by the in- 
dignities offered a useful animal. The hog 
was the cleanliest of beasts until man 
built a sty and imprisoned him in filth, 
fattened him on filth, killed him in filth 
and ate himin filth. No animal, wild or 
domestic, is soclean about its bed as the 
hog. It wants pure, sweet, fresh straw 
every time. The hog has brains. It has 
been known to excel the pointer in scenting 
quail. An authentic instance is mentioned 
by Bingley in ‘‘Memoirs of British Quad- 
rupeds’’ of a keen scented sow that would 
stand at birds which the dogs had missed. 
Whoever heard of an educated ox or sheep? 
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that could spell and play cards, count and 
tell the time. Hogs make docile pets. 
Many a poor family has its pet pig sleeping 
on the pallet beside the children, privileged 
to the best in the house. 

The hog caused the biggest mutiny ever 
known in the history of the world, and was 
responsible for men being blown from the 
muzzles of cannon. When Great Britain 
shipped cartridges to India for the native 
troops she reckoned without her host, for 
the ammunition was greased with lard, 
which so offended the religious scruples of 
the Sepoys that they arose as one man in 
rebellion. The American hog nearly caused 
war between Germany and the United 
States, and only the diplomacy of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid obtained for the animal ad- 
mission into France. 

Moses and Mahomet were opposed to 
hogs because, while it divides the hoof and 
is cloven-footed, yet it chews not the cud. 
The camel is net eaten for opposite reasons 
it chews the cud, but is not cloven-footed. 
The hare is also unclean, because while it 
chews the cud it divides not the hoof. All 
civilized nations have passed and repassed 
laws governing what aman shall eat and 
how much it shall cost him; but the only 
sumptuary measure that ever stood the test 
of time is the law of Moses concerning the 
hog. It has been on the statute book for 
3390 years.—N. Y. Press. 
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A BAD PROPHECY. 





A peculiar action has been brought by 
Mrs. H. Barry Smith, of Carroll, Ky., 
against Mlle. Rosa Lasalie, a clairvoyant, 
for failing in a guarantee, ‘‘thereby causing 
the plaintiff annoyance, worry and loss of 
time and money.’’ 

Mlle. Rosa, while stopping in the town of 
Union, was consulted by Mrs. Smith, regard- 
ing the sex of a prospective child. She was 
told that it would be a boy. The plaintiff 
paid the defendant $10 for the information 
and made preparation accordingly for a male 
heir, who was much desired by the family. 

When the event occurred and the un- 
reliable stork arrived with a baby girl there 
was dismay and disgust in the Smith house- 
hold, and now they have laid claims for 
damages. 

A defence is set up that Mrs. Smith failed 
to follow certain explicit directions given 
her by the defendant. Had she followed 
them the forecast would have proved true 
and therefore the defendant is relieved of 
all blame and earned the money which was 


paid her. 
Fe Ft 
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te SF 
How it happened: First Citizen—‘‘I haf 
attended der bolitical meetings of bot’ 


parties for der past ten years.’’ Second 
citizen—“‘Ah! You like to hear both 
sides?’’ First Citizen—‘‘Nein! I pelong to 





a prass pand!’’— Puck. 
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WOMEN AND SPORT. 





The Paris Revue des Revues has been ask- 
ing various well-known persons, from the 
Queen of Roumania to Dr. Max Nordau, 
their opinions of athletics and outdoor pas- 
times generally for women. The questions 
submitted were: 1. ‘‘Are women ceasing 
to be women through their devotion to the 
physical exercises known under the general 
head of ‘sport?’ ’’ 2. ‘“‘Are the outdoor 
recreations a healthy diversion, or are they 
to be considered as a kind of infatuation 
prejudicial to her future?’’ The balance of 
opinion in the replies received was undoubt- 
edly in favor of women enj>ying themselves 
in outdoor sports. ‘‘Carmen Sylva,’’ thinks 
that the modern woman is quite at liberty to 
go in for all sports of the day ‘‘as long as 
she remains gracious and touching like 
Sakuntala, succors the distressed like St. 
Genevieve, sings and plays like St. Cecilia, 
brings up her children like Blanche of 
Castile, spins like Queen Bertha, weaves 
like Penelope, embroiders like the Rouman- 
ian princesses of old, paints missals like 
Ann of Brittany, tends the wounded like 
Florence Nightingale, and writes poetry like 
Margaret of Navarre and the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria.’ The Duchess 
d’Uzes approves of all outdoor games and 
field-sports for women. ‘‘I believe,’’ she 
says, ‘‘that, as the woman is the guardian of 
home, to raise women is to raise the moral 
standard of their homes. That is why I am 
not alarmed to see mothers, wives, sisters 
Sharing, to a certain extent, their sons’, 
husbands’, brothers,’ and fathers’ outdoor 
sports. The son of a woman accustomed to 
face every danger is not likely to know 
what it means to be afraid.’’ Emile Zola, 
who is an ardent partisan ‘‘of all physical 
exercise which can assist in the develop- 
ment of woman,’’ says he can see nothing 
disgraceful in the costume of the sports- 
woman. He confesses, however, that 
Englishwomen reconciled him to the skirt. 
“The provision centres of London are 
sufficiently far removed from the smiling 
cottages of the outskirts to cause young 
ladies to go a-wheel for provisions in the 
morning; and however uninteresting they 
may beon foot, I always watched them 
pedaling to market with the greatest pleas- 
ure. Turn over the leaves in some draw- 
ing-room of an old album containing the 
portraits of the ancestors of the family, or, 
better still, before the time when photo- 





graphy was discovered, pass round the 
fashion-plates of the time of the Restora- 
tion, or of Louise Philippe, and you will 
hear the young ladies of to-day ask how 
people dared go out dressed in that way.’’ 
M. Sully Prudhomme, the poet, ‘‘considers 
le sport unwomanly; or, at all events, is 
rather fearful of woman ‘borrowing from 
men purely virile qualities which would dis- 
figure and ruin her charm.’ ’’ Strange to 
say, most of the objections come from 
medical men, like Drs, Pozzi, Charcot, and 
Héricourt, who one and all deprecate, to a 
lesser or greater extent, athletic sports for 
women. The last-named authority ‘‘is 
even of opinion that there is no kind of out- 
door exercise which may be set down as 
absolutely harmless to the feminine sys- 


tem.”’ 


ee 
A JAPANESE DIRGE. 





Here she lies where all must come 
After days grown wearisome; 
She that was Chrysanthemum. 


Tulips falter in the wind, 

With blown leaves her eyes are blind 
And her singing mouth is dumb. 
Here she lies where all must come. 


Eyes as dark as indigo 

Now a deeper darkness know; 
Hair that mocked the raven’s wing 
Feels its lotus withering 

After days grown wearisome. 


Lotus flower between ber breasts 
Rests as deeply as she rests: 

Milky veil about her rolled 

Feels seeds quicken in its told. 
Heat she fears not, nor the cold— 
Here she lies where all must come. 


Little feet that moved so light 
Music will not stir to-night, 
Though the strongest love of men 
Lilted on the samisen. 

Little hands men’s hearts that led 
Into snares that she had spread 
After days grown wearisome— 


Little hands shall hold no more 
Closing door or opening door; 
Keys of pleasure or of grief. 
Lo! they hold a withered leaf. 
World, and where is thy distress— 
One chrysanthemum the less? 
World, what sayest thou? She is dumb; 
She that was Chrysanthemum. 
—Black and White. 





AN IDEA FROM THE TROPICS. 





While it is undeniable that by far the 
larger part of the American people live in a 
tropical climate for at least two months of 
the twelve—July and August—it has never 
been proposed that in those tropical months 
they shall adopt tropical habits and customs. 

Natives of countries that are tropical all 
the year round never attempt to carry on 
business while the sun is above the horizon. 
In the Philippines, for example, the stores 
and workshops are open during the hot sea- 
son by 5 o’clock in the morning and closed 
by 8. They remain closed until about 5 
o’clock in the afternoon when work is re- 
sumed and carried on until 8 or, it may be, 
9 o’clock. They work eight or nine hours 
a day, but they choose the cooler hours of 
the early morning and the evening to do it 
in. 

With that stolid adherence to the customs 
of his ancestors who lived in the temperate 
zone, the English-speaking man, even in the 
tropics, will not do as the tropical natives do. 
He must begin his work at 7 or 8 a. m., 
carry it only until 5 or 6 p. m., or come as 
near to those hours as possible, just as if he 
lived where the temperature averaged about 
70 degrees in the shade all summer long. 

In July and August this is for all practi- 
cal purposes a tropical country. Some day, 
recognizing this fact, our people may, in a 
measure’at least, regulate their activities by 
it. If this were done, the quantity and 
quality of our summer labor would both be 
improved and the long annual lists of deaths 
and prostrations from midday heat would 
be adolished.—N. Y. World. 

et 

J. Wadsworth Ritchie, who has recently 
followed the example of William Waldorf 
Astor and become a British subject, has 
spent most of his life in England, although 
his mother was American and his grand- 
mother was Anna Cora Mowatt, the author- 
ess, and the first ‘‘society actress’’ that New 
York ever knew. Mr. Ritchie, who is to be 
known as Wadsworth in the future, not only 
his nationality, but his name having dis- 
appeared with his voluntary expatriation, 
has served with the English in South 
Africa. He was well known in New York 
society for a while, and after his engage- 
ment to one of the daughters of Elbridge T. 
Gerry, he married Miss Emily Tooker, of 
Newport. Mrs. Adair, who recently came 
to this country to solicit contributions for 
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the hospital-ship Maine, is Mr. Me, Wadeworth's 
mother. 
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LOW RATE EXCURSIONS, 
Via MISSOURI PACIFIC R’Y., and 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


To points in the West, Southwest and 
Southeast, at half-rates (plus $2 00) for the 
round trip. Tickets on sale Tuesdays, 
September 4th and 18:h, October 2nd and 
16th, November 6th and 20th, and December 
4th and 18th, 1900. For full information, 
land folders, etc., address any agent of 
above lines, or H. C. Townsend, G. P. & T. 
Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Scottish prison chaplain, recently 
appointed, entered one of the cells on his 
first round of inspection, and with much 
pomposity thus addressed the prisoner who 
occupied it. ‘‘Well, my man, do you know 
wholam?’’ ‘‘No, norI dinna care!’’ was 
the nonchalant reply. ‘‘Well, I’m your 
new chaplain.’’ ‘‘Oh, ye are? Then 
hae heard o’ ye before!’’ ‘‘And what did 
you hear?’’ returned the chaplain, his curi- 
osity getting the better of his dignity. 
‘‘Well, I heard that the last twa kirks ye 
were in ye preached them baith empty; but 
ye will na find it such an easy matter to do 
the same wi’ this one.”’ 
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A FOUL ATTACK. 





VEILED PROPHET VS. JEFFERSON CLUB, 

The organ of the Jefferson Club, the 
Missouri Democrat, in last weeks issue, at- 
tacked the Veiled Prophets pageant and ball 
as a fake. It says the pageant isa played-out, 
childish affair and does the town no good. 

Everybody is entitled to his opinion. But 
the men who put up about $40,000 every year 
for the Veiled Prophets pageant and bail 
are putting up their own money. They 
don’t get a cent of direct return. They get 
only the fun that is found in hard work— 
and Jefferson Club criticism. They don’t 
go out soliciting subscriptions from anyone. 
They ask the city for nothing but the ser- 
vices of the police to keep the streets clear 
on the night of the parade. They attract to 
the city each year 100,000 people. And if 
they didn’t, they at least put up a pretty 
show to delight the young people of the 
town. The Veiled Prophets ball is nota 
plutocratic, class ball. The four hundred 
and fifty members invite their friends to the 
ball and if they only are allowed twenty-five 
tickets each the number of people invited 
shows that the affair is anything but a snob- 
bishly exclusive function. 

The Veiled Prophets entertainment has 
been a feature of the fall season 
Louis for more than twenty years. If it be 
such a silly and useless thing it is remarkable 
that Chicago, a city that never does anything 


in St. | 


that doesn’t pay, should have adopted the! not object to real work one day in the year, 








idea as a good one. The Veiled Prophets 
find that the people of the city and country 
still demand the show. There is no falling 
off in interest in the affair. If there were, 
the members of the organization, being, for 
the most part, business men would not 
throw away their money on the thing. 
There is not one of them that couldn’t find 
use for the money he puts up for the 
pageant and ball. 

So far from the Veiled Prophets’ organi- 
zation being designed to promote the busi- 
ness interests of the members, it is an aggre- 
gation of men who gain no advantage what- 
ever. The people that come here to see the 
Veiled Prophets are as apt totrade with men 
who don’t belong to the organization as with 
those who do. Even the railroads make 
little off the affair, for they all give reduced 
rates for the week in which the pageant and 
ball are given. The money that is turned 
loose in the city as a result of the annual 
fall event benefits the community as a whole, 
the store-keepers, the theaters, the hotels, 
the boarding-houses, the Exposition, the 
Fair, the restaurants, etc. Even the news- 
papers sell more papers that week, and 
usually print more advertisements. 

It may be that the police members of the 
Jefferson Club don’t like the Veiled Prophets 
pageant because they have to do a little ex- 
tra duty on the night it comes off, and, of 
course, the Missouri Democrat must voice 
the feelings of its clientele, but the police 
members of the Jefferson Club surely should 








especially as that work is not one-half so 
arduous as the political service they render 
at the polls for their bosses in the Jefferson 
Club and on the Board. It is conceivable, 
too, that there are influential members of the 
Jefferson Club who have not been honored 
with invitations to the ball in the past, but 
then there are some members ot the Jeffer- 
son Club whom some other members of the 
Jefferson Club would not invite to their 
homes. Probably, too, more ‘‘bids to the 
ball’’ might find their way to the Jefferson 
Club if it were not that their acceptance 
would leave the city, practically, without 
necessary police protection on that evening. 

In no way that one can regard the Veiled 
Prophets is there anything discernable that 
would faintly justify support of a proposal 
that the /efe be abandoned. The fact that 
the Jefferson Club, through its organ, 
opposes the Veiled Prophets, is rather an 
argument in favor of the continuance of the 
show. Nine men out of ten in this city, 
and in the territory tributary to St. Louis, 
will agree that St. Louis could much better 
do without the Jefferson Club than without 
the Veiled Prophets. The Jefferson Club 
police machine costs the city several 
hundred thousand dollars per year, and the 
city gets little for that sum. 
Prophets pageant costs no one anything, 





interest of St. Louis at heart, and, in fact, 
there are some men in the organization who 
are in the Veiled Prophets. The club can 
not afford to oppose the continuance of 
the Veiled Prophets. When its organ, 
the Missouri Democrat, does so, the action 
is, in the first place, an action in 
hostility to the business interests of 
the city and an unwarranted interference in 
the private affairs of an association of men 
who ask nothing from the public. Further- 
more, the organ of the Jefferson Club is guilty 
of rank incivism in trying to stir up strife 
between the Veiled Prophets and the South 
Broadway Merchants, Parade Association. 
The annual parade of the South Broadway 
merchants is avery good thing. It is so 
good that it ought to be expanded and ex- 
tended so as to take in the merchants in all 
parts of the city and so as to have the 
parade in the center of the city. There 
should be noclash fomented between the 
Veiled Prophets and the South Broadway 
merchants. There is no natural conflict 
between them. It is just such clashing as 
is suggested in the organ of the Jefferson 
Club that hurts St. Louis and prevents the 
getting together of men who might push the 
city forward more rapidly than it has gone 


The Veiled | inthe past. 


The Jefferson Club should repudiate the 


except those who voluntarily contribute to | attack made by its organ on a body of men, 
the organization, and it brings into the city | who for years have been doing a work that 


each year and distributes among the people every citizen should 


almost as muchas the Jefferson Club wastes. 
The Jefferson Club professes to have the 


appreciate because 


every citizen benefits by it. 


W. M. R. 









































MISS MAUD’S INJURED KNEE. 





Everybody said he was the ‘‘nicest young 
man.’’ To be sure he was a trifle new to 
Chicago ways. It seemed odd to have him 
asking what the Anditorium was, and 
whether State street ran east or west, but 
those little things didn’t really count in a 
man's character. The chief point to be 
considered was his frank, open, upright 
nature. 

He didn’t lose any time in getting ac- 
quainted with the Peters family after he 
came to the room in the flat next to their 


house. That, in itself, showed his good 
sense, aS Mr. Peters complacently re- 
marked. 


Maud Peters was sitting on the front 
steps the first night he looked out of the 
window. She had formed a habit of sitting 
on the front steps since she was in that 
railway accident, for, besides the general 
shock which shattered her nervous system 
then, she has had a trouble with her right— 
no, her left—no, perhaps it was her right 
‘‘Well, ask Maud; she can remem- 
it was,’’ Mrs. Peters is 


knee. 
ber which knee 
wont to remark. 

Anyway, whether Maud knows or not, it 
was aserious injury. She didn’t ride her 
wheel for three weeks, and it wasn’t all be- 
cause it was being repaired, either. And 
anyone who has watched her since must see 
that she has been incapacitated for house- 
hold duties from that time on. Poor Maud! 
From the day her father decided that she 
hada good case against the railway com- 
pany and commenced suit for $10,000 
damages the girl hasn’t been able to doa 
thing but buy blue and pink dimity dresses 
and laces and ribbons and all kinds of be- 
coming extravagant things, and just sit on 
the front steps and wear them for all they 
were worth. It’s really pathetic. 

Of course, in these leisurely circum- 
stances, she could hardly be blamed for open- 
ing metaphorical arms to a new acquaint- 
ance like the nice young man. Not that 
she did anything forward—nor he either. 
There was Maud’s_ brother’ Hugh—the 
handiest fellow to have around! The nice 
young man took a fancy to him from the 
start, and as soon as he found that Hugh 
was out of work, he managed to get him 
just the position he wanted, in a big book 
store. It was queer, too, that a stranger in 
the city should be able to do this, but it so 
happened that practically the only person 
the nice young man knew in all Chicago 
was this influential man in the book store 
where Hugh wanted to work. Things do 
happen so strangely at times. e 

Naturally Maud was under obligations to 
like aman who had been sokind to dear 
Hugh, and Maud is not a girl to shirk her 
duty when it comes to her in this shape. 
She received the nice young man on the 
front steps; she took him into the parlor, 
she walked with him in the park and she 
went tothe theater with him. There was 
only one thing she didn’t like—he always 
marched her away up toa high balcony seat. 
It wasn’t so much the balcony itself she 
objected to—she had been there before— 
but it hurt her feelings to have him persist 
in telling her that the downstairs seats were 
all taken before he got there, when night 
after night she used to sit in her lofty perch 
and look down on any number of empty 
rows in the parquet. What she wanted was 
for him to be honest about it, as he was 
about everything else, and own that the 
seats were the best he could afford. 

They had known each other for several 





months, and Maud was feeling well enough 
acquainted to think of tenderly rebuking 
him for a little deceit, when, suddenly, with- 
out a good-bye, he disappeared. 

About that time the case against the rail- 
way company cameup. The Peters family 
sailed into court with high hopes. That is, 
all sailed except Maud, who limped sadly— 
poor girl! 

But there was something even worse than 
that railway accident limp to be endured by 
Maud. The most important witness for the 
railway company was a nice young man who 
testified that, while on duty as a detective in 
this case, he had made sure that Miss 
Peters could climb the highest stairway in 
any theater in town without apparent effort. 
—Chicago Record. 
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MORAL DANGERS OF PARIS. 





A correspondent of the New York Nation 
writes of the dangers of Paris for the Ameri- 
can student, as follows: 

‘Some one who knows life ought to raise 
a warning note against the tendency that has 
risen lately to send young men to Paris to 
study. It may be that for art students it is 
not possible to get elsewhere what one gets 
in the studios of Paris, but for all other sub- 
jects Germany offers in the large, it can be 
said without contradiction, a wider and a 
more intensely cultivated field of learning 
than can be found in any other country. 
Even if it did not, the difference in the ef- 
fect that can but be produced upon the 
character of a young man by three years of 
life in vigorous, healthy Germany, and ef- 
feminate, sickly Paris is unspeakable. 

‘The worst things of Paris a young 
American man who is going in for a life of 
strenuous learning, and who is the son of 
an American mother, is surely safe from. 
But, even so, the moral fonus (to use the 
physiological word), the fibre of character, 
can but be let down by several years of life 
in that atmosphere. If it is not—if one 
preserves a constant attitude of resistance to 
the view of life that stares one in the face— 
then it is at least a very painful three years’ 
experience. No good American can be 
other than unhappy in Paris; this is a truer 
saying than the one which is usually uttered 
on this subject. 

‘It is the old-established Anglo-Saxon cus- 
tom to ignore such subjects as this, but it is 
a custom which prevails no longer except 
among the strenuously virtuous, who do not 
need its safeguarding; the light and unthink- 
ing feel no compunction as to what they 
shall talk about —how could they, when they 
listen night after night to the French plays 
which shameless managers make their profit 
in? It is time for those who would preserve 
for this country what we have been led to 
regard as the Anglo-Saxon standard of 
morality, to speak plainly, too, if they would 
not throw away the influence they might yet 
exert in a community threatened with great 
danger. And in particular they should dis- 
tinctly take the ground that Paris is a place 
where the joy of student life, as the healthy 
young American understands it, cannot be 
had. 

‘*In saying this, one need not commit him- 
self to any judgment as to the precise sta- 
tistics of vice in one country or another. 
What is certain is that nowhere else is it so 
open and blatant and all-pervading as in 
Paris. Toshow thatI do not exaggerate, 
that to ignore this matter in the face of 
what everybody knows isa piece of pure 
silliness, I append a passage from a letter 
on Paris taken from a daily newspaper; it 





is written (the article is signed) by a good 
observer and a man of honest speech, who 
is merely engaged in giving his readers a 
clear impression of what Paris is like. Let 
those wise and good men who are urging on 
a movement to deflect young men from the 
German universities and to send them to the 
Paris schools, consider carefully within 
themselves if they are doing well: 

‘< «Tt is to get sensations, to study the psy- 
chology of pleasure, to know what is 
meant by ‘‘la vie de Bohéme,’’ that all the 
world goes to Paris. It is to her we take 
our materialism, our appetite for good din- 
ners, our love of the footlights, our extrava- 
gance, all the catalogue of our vices, and 
she does her best tosatisfy our expectations. 
Above all, she creates about her an atmos- 
phere which makes the puritanical person 
feel a strangely easy conscience. She has 
known many who came to pray remain to 
scoff at the sad-faced moralities. The 
metamorphoses that take place in her visit- 
ors might be set down as one of the sights 
of Pasw.’*’ 

es 
NO MORE HOT HOUSES. 





The cooling of buildings in warm weather, 
somewhat after the manner followed in 
warming them in winter, has frequently 
suggested itself as a matter of comfort, and 
even economy, in the case of workshops, 
for example, where trying summer temper- 
atures may seriously affect productive 
capacity. Except in afew cases, however, 
in {chocolate making, for instance, where 
the temperature must be low enough to 
enable the chocolate to harden, and in 
making the familar gelatine capsules in 
which medicines are administered, such 
cooling has not been practiced, though ex- 
ception should be made of a few attempts 
to cool theaters and other amusement halls 
by blowing in air which had previously been 
passed over ice racks. But cooling dwell- 
ing houses has been an unpracticed art 
until quite recently. Particulars have re- 
cently been given of what has been done 
along this line in a dwelling in which there 
is a system of indirect hot water radiators, 
located in ducts over which air is led by 
natural draught in winter. In summer, 
water at a temperature of 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit is circulated through these radiators 
and the air cooled by them is distributed 
through the house. As a probable fore- 
runner of many similar installations _this 
plan is an interesting one to engineers 
and architects, as well as to house-owners 
who have the means ‘to indulge in such a 
luxury.—Cassier’s Magazine. 

et 
SOMETHING FOR ALL SEASONS. 





In an {uptown political club they are tell- 
ing a story at the expense of the wife of one 
of the nmembers—a man who had suddenly 
arisen from poverty to comparative affluence 
through a garbage contract. A new house 
had been purchased in a good neighborhood 
and the wife spent many busy days in fur- 
nishing it. When she reached the item of 
mattresses she went to a big department 
store on Market street, and made known 
her wants to a polite salesman. ‘‘I pre- 
sume, madame,’’ he said, ‘‘that you want 
the best spring mattresses.’’ ‘‘Not at all,’’ 
was thequick retort. ‘‘You needn’t think 
because I’m rich I’m easy. A _ spring 
mattress, indeed! Sure, I want mattresses 
you can use in spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. I’m not buyin’ a mattress for 
every season in the year.—Philadelphia Call. 








$13.00 
Detroit 
and Return. 


Here is another 
splendid opportu- 


nity tovisit Detroit, 

one of the most 

attractive of the Lake 
Cities, at half what it would 


usually cost. These low-rate 
tickets will be sold September 
2d _ 3d. Limit, September 
roth. 


Three trains each way every day—9.00 a. m., 
8.30 p. m. and 11.30 p.m. Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Sleepers on all trains. 

Particulars at 


Wabash Ticket Office, 


Broadway and Olive, 8S. E. Cor. 




















SEA-SICKNESS. 

The treatment of seasickness by inhala- 
tion of pure oxygen under pressure is advo- 
cated by French physicians. ‘‘The first at- 
tempts in this direction,’’ says La Nature, 
‘‘were made successfully by Dr. Dubois, 
professor in the Faculty of Sciences at 
Lyons, who recognized as the principal 
cause of seasickness the incomplete ventila- 
tion of the lung, with consequent increase 
of the residual air and imperfect respiratory 
action. Dutremblay, aided by Dr. Perdrio- 
lat, physician to the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique, took up and completed 
these experiments on numerous persons at 
sea. According to him, the sudden and 
violent displacemeats of the visceral mass 
and the contraction of the diaphragm act as 
principal causes, and bring about such sec- 
ondary manifestions as headache, nausea, 
chills, etc. In these conditions, the use of 
oxygen is perfectly justifiable. From nu- 
merous observations it appears that this gas 
generally acts favorably and gives rapid re- 
lief. Nausea and vomiting cease, a feeling 
of comfort supervenes, and this is followed 
by calmness and sleep; the frequent and 
incomplete breathing becomes regular, the 
pulse-rate rises, and headache disappears. 
Patients should make long and deep rhyth- 
mic inhalations. Eight or ten gallons of 
the gas suffice. The inhalation should take 
place through the mouth, the nostrils being 
tightly closed so that nothing but the oxygen 
is taken into the lungs.’’ La Nature goes on 
to say that it would have been a good plan to 
try whether deep and regular breathing 
would not have produced a good effect, even 
without the oxygen. 

Fe et 
SIZE NO ADVANTAGE. 





Marcia (sighing )—‘‘ How little men un- 
derstand woman!’’ 

Shortleigh (bitterly )—‘‘They don’t under- 
stand them any better than big ones.” 


Fe et 
Tramp—‘‘Madam, have you an axe?’’ 
Lady of the house—‘*No."" Tramp—‘‘Hive 
you a saw?’’ Lady of the house—‘‘No, I 
have no saw.’’ 7ramp—‘‘Then give mea 
little something to eat, please.’’—Harlem 


Life. 
FF 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





The feature of the stock market, just 
now, is its featurelessness. There is hardly 
anything doing that is worth writing about. 
Everyone is waiting for something to turn 
up. The ‘‘apathy’’ noted by the campaign 
managers of both parties with regard to the 
next election is reflected among the traders. 
No one knows what to make of it. A sus- 
picion gains ground that apathy is danger- 
opus to the Republicans and therefore to 
sound finances. When sucha state of mind 
exists in Wall Street, reinforced by a similar 
state ot dubious expectancy in London, it is 
idle to demand that the market take on 
activity. London is worried over China and 
South Africa and the prospect of a big rail- 
way strike. 

The gamblers’ specialties, Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit and Peoples Gas, keep moving a lit- 
tle, but only a little. They go up a little 
without apparent cause and go down again 
the same way. The movement in Sugar is 
not easily explained. Sugar magnates are 
not by any means ‘‘on easy street’’ and at- 
tacks upon the stock may be regarded as 
‘‘feelers’’ to ascertain their strength. The 
Industrials are doing nothing. The investor 
is letting them severely alone. Something 
is expected to drop or soar when some of the 
big operators get back from their vacations, 
but until they do trading will be dull. John 
W. Gates is expected to make a play of 
some kind as soon as he gets into the street. 
He is a daring fellow and whatever he may 
do will be done with a view to heiping aloag 
his friend, Mark Hanna. Gates will probably 
try to make the stock list a campaign argu- 
ment for his side, but how he is going to do 
it is not at all certain. There is a suspicion 
that the Republican management is going to 
put a great deal of money into the market 
to boost things as an advertisement of pros- 
perity, but something of the same effect 
might be accompanied by battering prices 
down on a manufactured Bryan scare, in 
order to show the country that the business 
interests are afraid of the Democratic candi- 
date. One never can tell how far ahead the 
bosses may look. 

That Wall Street is uneasy over the poli- 
tical prospect could not be better shown 
than by the following sentence taken from 
ths special dispatch in Tuesday morning’s 
Globe-Democrat: ‘‘Notwithstanding the sig- 
nificant and valuable accessions to the 
support of the party of the administration 
announced this morning, and _ notwith- 
standing, also, the pronounced drift of the 
betting upon the result, the speculative com- 
munity apparently is indisposed to regard 
the upshot with any greater confidence, 
or to abandon its belief in the outbreak 
of a scare between this and election day.’’ 
This in a strong administration organ, fol- 
lowing upon the admission that statements 
of railway traffic are encouraging, that the 
market for sterling exchange is firmer, 
and that the prospects are for an unruffled 
money market, is significant. Such condi- 
tions ought to bring about something better 
than a market, in the main, ‘heavily feature- 
less. 

It cannot be said that legitimate business, 
as distinct from speculation, is bad. The 
reports from all the cities are favorable. 
The crop news is slightly better than last 
There has been some rise in wheat 
The railway 


week, 
and a little spurt in cotton. 
earnings are not calculated to justify pessi- 
mistic opinions. The fact of the matter is 
that the people who speculate are waiting. 





and dreading the outbreak of something that 
will stampede them. Everybody is over- 
cautious. And all on account of election, 
though of course our campaign should not 
be held responsible for dullness in Paris and 
Berlin. 
While prediction concerning the course of 
the market was never more dangerous, it is 
safe to say that there is nothing in sight that 
justifies a belief that the market will soon 
recover from its sagging tendency. What 
may be out of sight is another matter and, of 
course, the greatest matter. The bears have 
decidedly the best of the argument when 
they say things must go lower before they 
can get better for any length of time. 
Only the fellow who knows it all monkeys 
with the game in the present stage. The 
old-timers don’t trust anything they hear 
or half that they see. They think that 
someone has ‘‘something up his sleeve’’ and 
that a lead may be made in a week or in two 
weeks. It is thought there may be some 
strong activity after Mr. McKinley issues 
his letter of acceptance. But the market is 
guess-work always, and now more so than 
ever. Writingin this vein about the market 
is very much after the manner of Capt. Jack 
Bunsby, but the situation is one that calls for 
that peculiar quality of Solomonic wisdom. 


a 
LICAL SECURITIES. 





Strength in local traction securities was 
the feature of Tuesday’s session at the St. 
Louis Stock Exchange. Two hundred 
shares of United Railways preferred stock 
sold at 674g. The close was 67 bid, 68 
asked. St. Louis Transit stock was wanted 
in good blocks at 204, with 21 asked. 
United Railways 4s were 85 bid, 851 
asked. St. Louis & Suburban incomes were 
92 bid, 95 asked, and the 5s were 10414 
bid. The stock was 78}¢ bid, 80}¢ asked. 

Two hundred shares of Granite-Bimetallic 
stock sold at $2.25, 100 shares at $2 2216 
and 500 shares at $2 20. The closing quo- 
tations were $217'¢ bid, $2.20 asked. 
One thousand shares of San Sebastian 
Mining stock sold at 7c. The close was 
66c bid, 8: asked. American-Nettie stock 
was quiet at $1 20 bid, $1.26 asked. 
National Bank of Commerce stock was 
firm at 240, and Third National, 146 bid. 
Fourth National was offered at 311. Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co. stock was 290 bid, 
292'6 asked. St. Louis was 222 bid, 229 
asked. Lincoln Trust was 143'¢ bid. 
Missouri-Edison common _ stock was 
offered at 17$¢ and the preferred at 5344. 
The 5s were 92 bid, 94'4 asked. Laclede 
Gas common stock was offered at 75'¢ ex- 
dividend 2 per cent. 
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SHE SAT ON HIS CLOTHES. 





No modern reporter ever surpassei in 
impudent enterprise Miss Ann Royall, who 
conducted a gossipy journal called Puul Pry 
at Washington, back in the ’40s. She 
wanted very much to geta ‘‘chat with the 
President’’ for her pape), but failed to do so 
until at last she saw and improved her 
opportunity. President Tyler was fond of 
swimming, and one day when he was taking 
a bath in the Potomac, Ann Royall came 
along and sat down on his clothes, demand- 
ing an interview as the price of her de- 
parture. The president, being a modest 
man, was obliged, though with much re- 
luctance, to grant the interview demanded, 
thus recovering his apparel. 
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ttention, Tax-Payers 





On September Ist, next, I will be ready to receive payment 
of CURRENT REVENUE TAX BILLS for 1900. 


All persons paying same during the month of September 


8% per annum. 


will be allowed a rebate on their CITY TAXES at the rate of 


CHAS, F. WENNEKER, 


Collector of the Revenue. 








A GOTTA-PERCHA FAMINE. 


The world is now threatened with a 
famine in gutta-percha, a more serious 
affair than might be supposed, for this sub- 
stance is the only insulator for submarine 
cables that hitherto has proved to be satis- 
factory. ‘‘This is due,’’ says Lightning 
(London), ‘‘partly to the limited area in 
which the gutta-percha tree will grow, 
partly to the wasteful methods of the native 
collectors, and the impossibility of supervis- 
ing them so as to check either their waste- 
fulness of their dishonesty in mixing 
inferior kinds of ‘milk’ with the better sort. 
It appears that no lactometer has been dis- 
covered for this vegetable milk, and the 
buyer is, therefore, very much at the mercy 
of the natives. Consequently gutta-percha 
has gone up to over 6 shillings [$1.50] a 
pound, and what with the popularity of golf 
and the probable demand before long for 
the Pacific cable, it is small wonder that, as 
Engineering says, the question of using 
rubber for deep sea cables is being revived. 
Of this proposal our contemporary has but 
a poor opinion: it certainly wants no ex. 
perimenting on so long and expensive a 
cable as the Pacific, and it fears that vul- 
canized rubber will deteriorate even at the 
bottom of the sea through chemical action 
of its own constituents. Meanwhile it is 
quite sure that paper cables will be im- 
possible for the purpose, and it mentions 
a rumor of a cornerin gutta-percha in view 
of the rise in price when the Pacific cable 
comes to be ordered. 

ee 

In Print.—‘‘Maude,’’ said the one girl, 
‘‘is so stuck up since they put her picture in 
the paper that there is no getting along with 
her.’’ ‘‘Goodness!’’ said the other girl, 
‘‘what has she been cured of ?’’ ‘‘Cured of 
nothing. You remember the picture she 
had taken at the time of the masquerade 
last winter? Well; she has a friend on 
the paper, and they have gone and pub- 
lished it asthe Empress of China!’’— 
Indianapolis Press. 

FH 
$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the 
medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cnre is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying the 
foundation of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution and 
assisting nature in duing its work. The pro- 
prietors have so much faith in its curative 
powers, that they offer One Hundred Dollars for 
any case that it fails to cure. Send for list of 
testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


ROUND THE 
WORLD 


THE route ’round the world is 
across the American Continent, via 
New York and Niagara Falls, through 





the centre of the richest country on 
the globe. 

You will be convinced of this if you 
wiil examine the new ‘‘Round the 
World’’ folder just issued by the New 
York Central Lines. 

A copy will be sent free, post paid, on re- 
ceipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central, Station, New York. 


Mexican DrawnWork, 
Pottery, Opals, Cut Coin Jewelry, 
Mexican and Navajo Blankets, etc., 


AT FIRST COST. 


_Send forour Mexican Importing Co , 
Frontier Prices. EL PASO, TEXAS. 
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WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness, 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 

\ the nerves and builds up the entire system. | 
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22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 
E. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 
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Established 1850. Telephone 1013. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 Olive Srresr. 


BOOKS, BOOKS. 

China, the Long-Lived Empire, E. R. Scid- 
more, $2.00; World Crisis in China, Allen S. 
Will, $1.00; Chinese Empire, Past and Present, 
$1.00; Overland to China, Colquhoun, $2.4C; The 
Knights of the Cross, Henryk Sienkiewicz, two 
volumes, $1.60; Knight Conrad, Julius Ludwvici, 
$1.20. JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street. 


itrests with yu. »uether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for 
out nervous distress, ex 
tine, purifies the blood, 
atores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
,nerve 














aa Soldby Druggists, 75c. 








They are looking for a leader to lead them 


Fine Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


box, | usually cures; 3 boxes, 


pa = cure, or we — ee 
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WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
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300 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS. 
Interest Allowed on THOS. H. WEsT, President. —--—-- 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres't. Q 2 
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Don’t k 
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For negligee effects? 
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To leave off your coat Nemaha county, Kan. This plan is original 

— ee Bought and sold for cash, or carried cpa recy — italia tate with her, and was tried only after all other 
FUTURES IN COTTON, on margin. We are connected by That needs an iron hand expedients for luring truants to the school- 
SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with To keep you in your place, room had failed. That the plan has been a 

GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. the various exchanges. And that is in your coat! success is attested by the fact that the en- 
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No angel’s touch will ever lead you, 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. But a few swift lines cent in the time Miss Daniels has taught 


Like these there. 
TRUST STOCKS. May make you see Miss Daniels, who is described as 
Par | Last Dividend Tee etre of your ways. unusually pretty, came to Kansas two years 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 
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THE DREAMER. 





Ah! let me leave the dust aned glare 
Of urban streets for hidden rills ; 

Let me catch Summer’s robe, and share 
The lonely comfort of the hills. 


Or in some dim and distant vale 
Where late Spring flowers linger yet, 

And some impassioned nightingale 
Sings above banks of violet, 


At the rapt hour when evening loves 
To kiss the forehead of the world, 
When hushed are all the drowsy doves, 

And every roving wing is furled, 


Grant me to lie and muse away 
The memory of our modern life ; 
Let me forget the age of clay 
In all its weariness and strife. 


Or on the bank where sighing reeds 
Are sung to slumber by the stream, 
Leave me, remote from jostling c-eeds, 

Conflicting cultures, in a dream 


Of bright Arcadia yet unbanned, 
And the dead epoch of old Greece, 

When mighty heroes Argo manned, 
All amorous of the Golden Fleece. 


So shall I climb the stair of Jove 
And drink of the Olympian wine, 
Or hear Demeter sigh for love 
Of her enravished Proserpine. 


Within the sunburnt walls of Troy 

The maids are fair, the men are strong ; 
I see the glittering troops deploy— 

The bands of mighty warriors throng 


Toward the city gate; Isee 
The lovely, languid Spartan Queen, 
And, near her, pale Andromache, 
One white hand lifted up to screen 


Her anxious eyes from noontide glare, 
Searching for Hector’s haughty crest, 
And Cressid, with her rippling hair, 
Of all frail things the loveliest. 


The Gates of Hell unclose to me, 
And Cerberus hangs his triple head, 
Before me pass in panoply 
The splendid legions of the dead. 


I am the Lord of all the past, 
The tyrant of the land of dreams ; 
Yea—in this world the least and last— 
I am the God of that which seems. 


So let me flee this noisy age; 
Blot out my name from memory’s scroll ; 
Leave me my dreamer’s heritage, 
The secret kingdom of the soul. 
—St. John Lucas, in the Spectator. 


Ft 
ITCHED AT A BAD TIME. 

A. R. Wallis, of Spokane, Wash., was 
speaking yesterday at the Hotel Imperial of 
Western holdups. ‘‘I never happened to be 
in one myself,’’ said Mr. Wallis, ‘‘but a 
number of my friends have been. Theyone 
and all testified later to a similar experience, 
and that was that no matter how few the 
holdersup or how many they held up, each 
and every man said afterward that the 
robber’s weapon was pointed directly and 
solely at him. Years ago in California an 
acquaintance of mine was on a stage coach 
thata pair of bandits went through. The 
fourteen passengers were all made to get out 
and stand ina row, with their hands high 
over their heads. One burly ruffian stood 
guard over them with a double-barreled shot- 
gun, while the other engaged inthe pleasing 
task of relieving them of their valuables and 
spare cash. My friend was nearest the man 
with the shotgun. While the ceremonies 
were in progress his nose began to itch and 
instinctively he started to lower one hand to 
scratch it. ‘Hands>-up, there!’ came the 
stern order, and his hand went automatically 
back into place. But that itching redoubled 
and again he essayed the relieveful scratch. 
‘Say, what’s the matter with you, anyhow?’ 
demanded the highwayman. ‘Are you wish- 
ful to become aleadmine?’ ‘My nose itches 
so I can’t stand it any longer,’ tearfully ex- 


plained my friend. ‘I simply have got to 
scratch it.’ ‘No, you hain’t,’ ungrammati- 
cally corrected the knight of the road, 
‘cause I’ll do it for you.’ And with that he 
proceeded to scratch the offending nasal 
organ with the muzzle of his shotgun. You 
can wager your shoes that that particular 
nose stopped itching with great abruptness.’’ 
—WN. Y. Tribune. 
es Ft et 
ANTI-TOXIN AND DIPHTHERIA. 





“It is a stock argument with the anti- 
vivisectionists against the value of diphtheria 
anti-toxin that the use of this remedial agent 
has neither lessened the number of cases nor 
diminished the death rate from diphtheria,”’ 
says Dr. Hewlett, in 7reatment. ‘‘Itis per- 
fectly obvious, however, that more success- 
ful treatment of an infective disease does 
not necessarily mean a diminished incidence 
of that disease. No one, it is to be pre- 
sumed, not even the most pronounced anti- 
vivisectionist, would deny that the plague in 
India is more successfully treated—that is, 
that the percentage of recoveries is greater 
—during the present epidemic than it was in 
the middle ages; but it is to be doubted if 
the incidence ot the disease in many districts 
is less than it was in former times. 

‘‘The anti-vivisectionists always quote the 
death rate, and not, as should be done, the 
case mortality; if the latter be taken, statis- 
tics practically without exception show the 
great reduction in mortality brought abou; 
the use of diphtheria anti-toxin. But this 
very reduction in mortality brings with it a 
danger to the community. If the individual 
who is suffering from diphtheria dies, he is 
done with, and there is little risk of the 
spread of the disease fromthe cadaver. But 
if he recovers, diphtheria bacilli will be in 
the throat for a shorter or longer period, 
even for many months, and while they are 
present there is always the risk of those with 
whom he comes in contact contracting the 
disease. 

‘‘Paradoxical though it may seem, there- 
fore, the greater the number of recoveries, 
theoretically the greater the number of cases, 
and so it will be unless isolation be vigor- 
ously carried out until all risk of infection is 
past. A high mortality is really a natural 
‘stamping out’ system, and would tend to 
diminish the incidence of the disease.’’ 

Fee SH 
ARTIFICIAL MILK. 





A stock company is forming for the man- 
ufacture and distribution of artificial milk 
on a vast scale. Our chemists tell us, says 
the promoter, that the article is just as 
nutritious as the best cow’s milk, and we are 
experimenting with it on babies and sickly 
persons with most gratifying results in the 
way of increase of weight and so on, and 
we shall embody the details of these experi- 
ments, with before and after pictures, in 
the prospectuses that we are already get- 
ting out. The little factory where we are 
now making our milk isa most cleanly 
plant. The water, fat, albumen, casein and 
sugar which we use for bases are all of the 
finest quality. Our gases—carbonic acid, 
oxygen, nitrogen and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen—are filtered three times in our patent 
gas filter before we use them. Our kreotin, 
pepton and tyrosin are soaked for twenty- 
four hours in pure spring water tanks. 
There are other constituents besides—I 
can’t give their names away—and they, too, 
are washed with the utmost care. Artificial 
milk is, altogether, a much cleaner thing 





than the natural product.’’ 


TAPE | 
WORMS 


“A tape worm eighteen feet long at 
least came on the scene after my taking two 
CASCARETS. This Iam sure has caused my 
bad health for the past three years. Iam still 
taking Cascarets, the only cathartic worthy of 
notice by sensible people.”’ 

GEO. W. BOWLES, Baird, Mass. 






CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


REGULATE THE UNS 


Potent. 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c. 25c, 50c. 


«- CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. 313 


Pleasant, Palatable, Taste Good. Do 





NO-TO-BAG oie. ERE bacco Habe 


OLYMPIC 


Opening Night of the Season, 


Sunday Night, September 2d. 


Eddy Foy 


In a New Comedy, 


ANight inTown 


Matinees—Labor Day (Monday), also 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


Prices, 25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00. 


Next Olympic Attraction, 


“THE DAIRY FARM.” 


No Cooler Spot in Town Than 


reek Highlands 


PARK 
Hopkins’ Pavilion. 


LaST,WEEK PA PINTA. 


A Great Bill Next Week, 


Which will Include 


OZAY and DELMO 


and other stars. 














Admission to Theater 1LOc. 
Reserved seats 25c. 


» SUBURBAN « 


Two Shows Daily—Rain or Shine. 


High-Class 
Vaudeville. 


NEXT WEEK, 


A Complete Change of Bill. 











Admission, Free. Reserved Seats, 10c and 25c 


Kinloch Park 
Jockey Club’s 
Race Meeting 


OPENS 


Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Take Wabash or Suburban 
Electric Cars. 


THE STANDARD 


The Vaudeville House of the West. 
Night at 8. 


FRED. IRWIN’S 
Majestic Burlesquers 


The Bill Includes 
KATHERINE DAHL, 


‘The Choir Girl, in a gorgeous scene, with elec- 
trical effects and church chimes. Song 
—‘The Valley of Peace,’’ by 
George H. Foster. 


BAILEY AND MADISON, 


“The Scamp and the Scoundrel.”’ 


MORGAN AND OTTO, 


German Dialect Comedians and Dancers. 


3—MARVELOUS MERRILLS—3 
Comedy, Trick and Fancy Picyclists, 
And Others. 





Matinee Every Day at 2. 








Commencing Sunday Matinee, 
September 2, 


JACOBS & LOWRY’S 
MERRY MAIDENS. 


10c 


DELMAR wx '%z,. 


25c 
THIS WEEK, 


HENRY E. DIXEY 


nw ADONIS. 


SEE THE MIDWAY PLAISANCE 
AND STEEPLECHASE. 


Next Week-LADY SLAVEY, with Carroll 
Johnson in the cast. 





Reserved seats at Bollman Bros., 1100 Olive st. 


Cherokee Garden 


CHEROKEE STREET, 


From Iowa to California avenues. 





A Cool and Refreshing Resort, 


Universally famous for its 
SCHMIERKASE, 


Convenient to all Street Cars running through 





South St. Louis. 








RACES - Fair Grounds To-Day 


6 HIGH-CLASS RACES. 


Racing begins 2:30 sharp, rain or shine. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $7.00. 


CONCERT BY BAFUNNO’S BAND, 
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“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE,”’ 


CRAWFORD’S, 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 





Offer This Week some Specially Good Things in the way of Seasonable Up-to-Date Merchandise. 
Also All Remnants and Odds and Ends of Summer Goods left over from the 


GREAT SUMMER SALE AT ’WAY DOWN PRICES. 


Clothing Sa Sthioal Sexe | 


Odd lots and sizes must be sold, and if low 
prices are appreciated these bargains will have 
ready buyers. 


40 Boys’ All-wool Knee Pants Suits; were 
$3 50 and $4.00, sale price.................000----+ $2.48 


18 Young Men’s Suits, with long pants, cut in 
latest style, dressy patterns; were $6 50, 
sale price.. Risen OO 





50 Little Boys’ Vestee Suits, some with large 
sailor collars, plain and with fancy braid 
trimmings, in light, medium and dark 
colors; were $4.00, $4 50, $5.00 and $6.00, 
OC SR aR Sc She OR aie een $2 98 


Little Boys’ Washable Kilt Suits, sizes 2, 244 
and 3, fast color percales, neat stripes and 
check patterns; were $1.50, sale price........... 98c 


TABLE LINENS. 


15 pieces 72-inch Cream Table Damask, extra 
heavy quality; cost to import ancien hati 
for this week only, per yard.... : 





weeee49C 


25 pieces German Dice Table Damask, soft 
finish, just the linen for hotel, restaurant 
and home use; regular price 45:; for this 
Og NN na va cc liner ceasccaena ans seannspcas 33c 


18 pieces Full Bleached Table Damask, 64 
inches wide, choice patterns, regular price 
69c; for this week, per yard.................. anialias 50c 


19 pieces 72-inch Full Bleached All-Linen 
Table Damask, extra fine quality of linen, 
never sold less than $1 15; for this week, 
per + 0 





TOWELS. 


Two cases of good quality Huck Towels, size 
17x33, regular price 614c; for this week, 
RO oo mesh ccta thie Sse sotegeons searentnese 3\éc 


160 dozen All-Linen Knotted Fringe Damask 
Towels, plain white or colored border, were 
Ee BOO G WNW. vic cccnchncosenis connsste cesarsouaie coksthas aovene 





10c 


100 dozen 18x36 Hemmed Tuck Towels, a 
splendid towel for hotel and general home 
use, was never sold for less than 13c; for 
PREG OIE COIs GRE oc, cccenconsses:surccees snbviaes seers nendes 10c 


CORSETS. 


HER MAJESTY’S CORSET—Some ends of 
lines; some slightly soiled through fitting— 
$2.75 grade for $1.85, the $3.25 and $4.00 





Conemte Tis ek incess cestccacesess<h coteaarvase cchbectanss $2 50 
Ends of lines in WARNER’S and C. B., also 
SHIRITE Corsets; were $1.25, now............ 69c 








READ BELOW: 





NEW FALL “MILLINERY 


Ready-to-Wear Hats—Our Exclusive Styles. 
Young Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear Hats, in felt, 


beautifuily trimmed, for............. $1 48 and $1 25 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear Stylish Hats, in felt, 
in the leading colors ................... $1 98 and $1.89 


A very swell Hat, ready-to-wear, in fine 
French fur felt, the very latest up-to-date 
a eee! See eee $3 98 and $3.48 


Ladies’ Fancy Heavy Net Hats, full trimmed, 
including the short-back sailor, in black 
I NOS Goi clas once sak an ose scaghecenniee ceossenenadssnenede LCOS 


These are all special prices for this sale. 


Turkey Red 


Fringe Tablecloths. 


About 150 Turkey Red and White Fringed 
Tablecloths, fast color, sizes 14g, 2, 24 
and 3 yards long; will close them out this 
week at about one-third less than cost price; 
don’t overlook this chance; prices will be, 
DI as azicdas seeeccniiens setherdo 69c, 89c, 98c and $1.15 


CRASHES. 


250 pieces 18-inch wide Bleached Damask 
Toweling, fancy red border, regular price 
814c; for this week, per yard............-......-2...0.0+- 5c 


50 pieces 18-inch Full Bleached Twilled 
Crash Toweling, red borders, would be 
cheap at 10c; for this week, per yard ........... 8léc 


IN ‘INFANTS’ WEAR. 


Infants’ Cloaks made of good quality Bedford 
cord, collar and skirt trimmed with ribbon; 


Ie Oe oc cmacseciasornborvers $2.25 
Infants’ Flannelette Wrappers—pink, blue or 
cream—were 65c, now.... 50c 








BEDSPREADS. 


One case full-size Crochet Bedspreads, hem- 
med and ready for use, regular price $1 15; 
for this week, GRoD:......... cccircsesss.-c2-0-. ” 89¢ 


150 Crochet Bedspreads, extra full size, hem- 
med and ready for use, Marseilles patterns, 
were $1.50; for this week, each..................$1 00 


75 full-size Crochet Bedspreads, with hand- 
tied fringes, for iron and brass beds, were 
never sold less than $1.25; for this week, 








DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch Double Warp Serges, new fall — 
elegant value; worth 39c, now.. au 


36-inch All-Wool Homespun Suiting in the 
popular grays and browns; were 60c, now......45c 


54-inch All-Wool Imported Habit Cloth, 
broadcloth finish 25 shades to select from; 
UO aaa i ccaceceoesnes 59c 


42-inch French Poplin, a complete fall line, 
our own importation, guaranteed best value 
inicity;. was S1.00;. NOW... 6c... .n+.-: ee ee 85c 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


One lot of All-Wool Ladies’ Suits, in Camel’s 
Hair, Homespun and Venetian Cloth, in 
blue, brown and gray, some lined through- 
out with taffeta silk, tight-fitting and jacket 
effect, jackets of suits all lined in silk, very 
cheap, reduced from $2000, $25.00, 
MEETS, OM eo esicas ness sassacenane eomevscieaso vsscernsed $ 


Ladies’ Gray Homespun Unlined Flounce 
Skirts, also in black serge, trimmed hand- 
somely in 3 satin folds above flounce, flounce 
lined with mercerized lining, good fitting 
Skizt; WEre GE.00> BOW. coccscvccessoqsssncsece:cienessi $5 98 





One lot of Ladies’ All-Wool Covert Cloth 


Jackets, lined with near-silk lining, fly 
front, a splendid jacket for fall; now.......... $2 59 
Children’s Dresses for School Wear—One 


lot of children’s Percale and Gingham 
Dresses, in sizes from 6 to 14 years, in light 
and dark colors, nicely made, trimmed in 
lace, some trimmed with pearl buttons and 
white cord; now.................-.-.sssse0--1 25 and 98c 


SILKS. 


Tape and Corded Stripe Sess, new fall 








shades, were $1 00 yard, now.. Serene, |. 7. 
All of our Printed Foulards, satin finish, all 

this season’s ali sold for 79< to 98c e yard, 

now . pent “14 oe |. 


Black Satin eae aie asic: \ were 85c, 
Nestea: ct a rt ttn cp Rede OE le RPP 62\6¢ 


DOMESTICS. - 


4 bales Unbleached Muslin, full ‘get biatene 
good value at 6!4c a yard, now.. cnt ee 





3 cases Bleached Muslin, free from n dressing, 
regular price 614c a yard, now.. saad 'D0 


200 dozen ready-made Bleached Pillow Cases, 
size 45x36, free from sateeneaiedin were heeds 
each, now.. Secacasiadiatteshaasnines webouas <oaashsanis Aaa 
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THE WHOLE THING. 





Who causes all the crops to grow? 
McKinley. 

Who makes the seasons come and go? 
McKinley. 

Who shapes the current of events? 

Who regulates the elements? 

Who takes the place of Providence? 


McKinley. 

Who makes it rain when it is dry? 
McKinley. 

Who shapes demand; also supply? 
McKinley. 


Who caused the Indian famine, which 

Raised wheat and corn to such a pitch? 

It made the farmers all get rich? 
McKinley. 


Who gave the people industry? 
McKinley. 
Who makes the world’s prosperity? 
McKinley. 
Who placed the gold down in the ground? 
And then got out and scratched around 
Till Cripple Creek and Nome were found? 


McKinley. 

Who sailed into Manila bay? 
McKinley. 

Who sunk Cervera’s fleet one day? 
McKinley. 


Who fought against the war; then came 

At a late hour into the game 

And took the’glory for the same? 
McKinley. 


Who is the source of every good? 
McKinley. 

Who wants that fully understood? 
McKinley. 

If any benefit befall 

Somewhere upon this mundane ball; 

Who is the creature sleek and small 

That has the monumental gall 

To claim the credit for it all? 
McKinley. 

—Denver News. 
ee 
THE CONTROLLER. 





He was dressed in complete mourning 
with an unusually deep band round his hat; 
he looked bitter and weary. The rain 
swished steadily against the windows of the 
railway carriage. 

“‘Nice refreshing rain, ain’t it?’’ he said 
presently. 

““Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘and much wanted in the 
country.’’ 

‘“‘The country may thank me for it,’’ he 
continued, almost vindictively. ‘‘I made 
that rain. I control things, I do. I control 
the world wherever I come in touch with 
A 

I said nothing. I was trying to make up 
my mind whether this was an excess of the 
funeral sherry ora mind distraught with 
grief. He seemed to read my thoughts. 

“Tam not speaking wildly. I am speak- 
ing from along and painful experience. 
I’ve realized that Destiny has made up its 
mind to put me in the wrong, whatever I 
do, and whatever it may cost to other people 
to put me in the wrong. As long as I’min 
the wrong, that’s all that’s wanted, and 
other people don’t matter. This time other 
people are profiting by me. Last night I 
watered my tennis-lawn. I’ve not got a 
hose, and I carried the water in cans until 
my back was nearly broken. This morning 
I started out without an umbrella and with a 
new hat. To make it more certain, I’m 
going up to London for a day’s pleasure and 
amusement. It’ll clear up while I’m in the 

theater this afternoon, and begin to rain 
again as I come out. It’s lucky the coun- 
try wants rain; we’ve got it because I 
didn’t.”’ 

He hardly looked like a man on a spree, 
and I supposed I was rude enough to let my 
eyes rest on his obtrusive mourning. 

‘“‘You’re looking at my clothes. Yes, I 
know, it does seem queer. I’m in mourn- 





ing for my uncle. 
you; he’s as well as ever he was. 


me again, and has cut me out of his will. 


tors had given up all hope, and that it was 
only a question of hours. Consequently I 
was not surprised to get a telegram to say 
that he was dying, and I must come at once 
if I wished to see him alive again. I went 
off at once, and, knowing how busy I should 
be the next few days with the funeral ar- 
rangements and so on, I ordered a suit of 
mourning on the way. My tailor lives close 
to the station, and I had a few minutes to 
wait for-my train. Any other man would 
have done the same. My uncle got better, 
of course; there’s never been such a won- 
derful case before, and the doctors who 
were attending him have written to the 
medical papers to make excuses for them- 
selves, because, by all the rules, the man 
ought to have died. Of course, he only lived 
because I had bought mourning for his 
death. He found out that I had bought that 
mourning before he was dead, and he has 
never forgiven me and never will, and 
there’s a quarter of a million hanging to it. 
The tailor refused to take the clothes back, 
and I don’t mean to lose them as well. I’m 
wearing them, and I’m going on wearing 
them; and, ‘‘he added, truculently, ‘‘I don’t 
care a damn!”’ 

I sympathized with him, and asked him 
if he enjoyed the theater. 

“*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘as well asa man can 
enjoy it who never sees the particular 
actress or actor that he has gone to see. 
Whenever I goI get an understudy with a 
cough in the principal part. There is a 
whole theater audience disappointed just in 
order thatI may be put in the wrong. I 
gave ten shillings for my seat to-day, and if 
they knew the sort of a man I was they’d 
pay me ten pounds not to go in.’’ 

‘*You say that you saved your uncle’s life, 
owing to your peculiar destiny; tell me, did 
you ever kill a man in the same way?” 
‘Very possibly, but if so it was indirectly 
and Inever got to hear of it. I killeda 
horse though. I backed Holocaust for a 
pound each way. You remember that Derby? 
I’ve never made a bet since. What right 
have I got to kill other people’s horses? But 
it’s some sort of consolation to me to recall 
the good that I’ve done. I’ve saved a man’s 
life; I’ve brought this rain that’s so much 
wanted; I’ve saved the poor man from star- 
vation, and given him bread to eat.’ 

‘‘Bread to eat? You haven’t told me 
about that.’’ 

‘You remember at the beginning of the 
Spanish-American war that the price of 
flour went up, and everybody said it was 
going higher, very much higher?’’ 

‘Well, no; I don’t know much about 
flour; I’lltake your word for it.’’ 

“It was.so. I was fool enough to forget 
that I have got to be in the wrong, and I 
bought flour for the rise. It fell; it went 
bumping down like a carload of bricks go- 
ing down a coal-shaft. It nearly broke me, 
but it was a boon to the poor man. I try to 
look atit in that way,’’ he said with a sigh. 
“‘And are you going to do anything with 
regard to coal?’ I asked. ‘‘Unless you 
interfere, coal will be at famine prices this 
winter. Don’t you think it’s your duty to 
get in acouple of truck-loads at present 
prices and oblige the poor again?"’ 

‘‘No,’’ he said. ‘‘If I bought coal with a 
philanthropic motive, with an idea of mak- 
ingit cheaper, the price would rush up even 
higher than if I had left it alone. But I 


He’s not dead, mind 
He owes 
his life to me, and yet he’ll never speak to 


He was very ill, and I knew that the doc- 
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to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 
Northwest, via Billings, Montana. 
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should be prevented from making any profit 
out of it because my coal would either be 
stolen or catch fire. You can’t play about 
in that way. If your destiny means you to 
be wrong you will be wrong. It’s of no use 
to struggle.’’ 

He glanced at his watch. ‘‘I can’t make 
this out,’’? he said. ‘‘The train is quite 
punctual, and yet I have an appointment in 
town which I should miss if we were more 
than a quarter of an hour late.’’ 

He had hardly spoken before the train 
pulled up short. People put their heads out 
of the window and asked questions of rail- 
way Officials who did not answer them. At 
last they broke the news to us that a goods 
train had gone off the rails just ahead of us 
and blocked both lines. We should get on 
again in twenty minutes or half an hour, 
they hoped. Barry Pain. 
tt 


IMPRESSIONISTIC. 





‘‘The sky was as bright and beautiful as 
the great emerald in the Czar’s dia- 
dem——"’ 

‘‘But, my dear, emeralds are green——”’ 
‘‘____in the foreground an opalescent 
brook threaded its way ——’’ 

‘*Nonsense! Brooks are never opales- 
cent——”’ 

‘‘beneath the shade of a pink tree a green 
cow stood contentedly chewing her——”’ 
‘‘Tobacco?”’ 

‘*How do you expect me to read when 
you interrupt me every minute?’’ 

‘*Well, what sort of nonsense story are 
you trying to write, anyway?’’ 

‘Why, it’s not a story at all, dear, but a 
description of the prize landscape at the an- 
nual exhibition of the Amateur Impres- 
sionists’ Society.’’ 
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Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
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For a Summer Outing 


The Rocky Mountain regions, reached 
via the UNION PACIFIC, provide lavishly 
for the health of the invalid, and the 
pleasure of the tourist. Amid these rugged 
steeps, are to be found some of the most 
charming and restful spots on earth. 
Fairy lakes, nestled amid sunny peaks, and 
climate that cheers and exhilarates. The 


SUMMER EXCURSION RATES 


put in effect by the UNION PACIFIC 
enable you to reach these favored localities 
without unnecessary expenditure of time or 
money. In effect August 2lst, September 
4th and 18th. One fare, plus $2 00, for the 
round trip from Missouri River to Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Ogden and Salt 
Lake City. Return limit October 3lst, 
1900. 


For Time Tables and full information call 
on your nearest agent or address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha. 
or 
J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, 


St. Louis. 
903 Olive Street. 
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FAST MAIL ROUTE 


ST. LOUIS to KANSAS CITY 


“WEST. 


Colorado $ Short Line 


BY way OF PUEBLO 10 The 


Resorts of the Rockies, 
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LADIES ‘eneoy 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 








(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 


eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y. 














A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


AND TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.* 
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FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 
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PASSENGER SERVICE 





“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 
For particulars apply to 
BD. BOWES, 


Assistant General Pass. Agt., 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 


- BEAVER LINE. 








ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Montrea! to Liverpool and all European Points, 
$122.50 and Upwards. Paris Exposition and 
return including one week’s Hotel accomodation 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














“No trouble to answer questions.” 
Ww" KRANKE Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. 
513. PINE ST. 

I. LOU! E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent. 


L. S. THORNE, 


Vice-President and 


General Manager. 
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